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XH ERGONOMICS: the science of designing objects 


with particular reference to the needs and physical 
characteristics of their users: ‘human engineering’. 


If we were crazy enough, we could design a vehicle 
for radio-activated Martians. (Remote control, lots 
of fascinating features, no buyers.) Or a com- 
muters’ special for bed-bound suburbanites. (One 
that starts itself, brews coffee and sounds off at 
7.30 sharp would probably do the trick.) 


Instead, we spend most of our waking hours trying 
to make cars which: have more and more of the 
features sensible people want. 


To us, that’s ERGONOMICS. And ergonomics, 
in anybody’s language, means a better deal for the 
customer. It means performance with safety, 
comfort with economy, quality with down-to- 
earth prices. 


It means all-round vision for the driver, and easy 


parking. (So much better this - parkonomics ? - 
than an extra set of wheels for moving sideways.) It 
means a top-gear engine and an all-synchro box. 
Big things like a low C. of G. and stop-at-a-touch 
brakes. Little things like two-speed wipers, map- 
reading light beam, key Jocks on both sides. 


A boffin’s word, ERGONOMICS, but it sums up 
thoughtful engineering . . . a philosophy of design 
... and a science that is important to you. 


A surprising amount of it goes into Vauxhall cars, 
which is why so much pleasure comes out of them. 
If you’d like to know more, you've only to ask. 
Your Vauxhall] dealer will be delighted to provide 
the Q.E.D. 


EVERYONE DRIVES BETTER IN A 


VAUXHALL 


Victor VELOX CREST A 











~ Portrait of the Week — 


AT VEREENIGING (‘place of reconciliation’) Afri- 
cans demonstrated against the pass laws and 
were mown down by South African police armed 
with sub-machine guns, sten guns and rifles. 
London undergraduates demonstrated in Trafal- 
gar Square outside South Africa House which is 
not, fortunately for the students, equipped with 
sub-machine guns, sten guns or rifles. The United 
States Government officially regretted the loss of 
life and deplored the violence: the British Gov- 
ernment did not. What the Times deplored was 
‘the smugness, thick as the fat on a turtle,’ and 
‘the excessively narrow view’ of Her Maijesty’s 
Opposition, which had tried to persuade the Gov- 
ernment to speak out against the massacre. 


* 


SOVIET DELEGATES at Geneva went some way 
towards meeting the Western plan for the suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests, thus embarrassing the Ameri- 
can delegates. Mr. Herter said that he doubted 
whether the Berlin problem would be solved at 
the summit, and the Soviet Ambassador in Bonn 
said that the problem wasn’t urgent. Talks on the 
law of the sea at Geneva were becalmed. President 
de Gaulle rejected a demand by French deputies 
for an extraordinary session of the Assembly, and 
welcomed Mr. Khrushchev to Paris in the spring. 
A Chinese court sentenced an elderly American 
Roman Catholic bishop to gaol for twenty years, 
and in Yugoslavia priests were popped into the 
cooler for technical smuggling offences, though a 
bishop was let off lightly. In Ceylon’s general 
election the Right and the Left totalitarian parties 
did badly, most votes going to moderates in the 
middle. The British Army and Air Force went 
through elaborate exercises in Libya, where we 
have treaty bases that we were not permitted by 
the Libyans to use during the Suez campaign. 


* 


THE CONSERVATIVES held Harrow and took Brig- 
house off Labour. Conservative back-benchers re- 
belled against the Government over the control 
of public money and over lending it to the steel 
industry. The Central Council of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations 
called for more flogging; the News Chronicle’s 
Gallup Poll made it look at first sight as though 
humarrer people also demanded it; Mr. Butler 
promised reforms in the treatment of young delin- 
quents, and it was discovered that a fourteen- 
year-old girl truant was incarcerated in Holloway 
with adult prostitutes and murderers, and that 
eleven boys of sixteen and under were in Worm- 
wood Scrubs. Three more babies died in an oil- 
heater fire: the coroner described the outcry 
against this type of stove as ‘a witch hunt.’ The 
Electrical Trades Union were told by the TUC to 
take legal action against their detractors, or 
accept an independent inquiry. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT WELCOMED the Crowther report 
on education, and the Opposition asked them to 
get on with implementing it. Mr. Cousins and his 
Transport and General Workers’ Union looked 
askance at Mr. Gaitskell’s compromise on Clause 
4. Fifty-one unofficial strikers at a BMC factory 
put more than 6,000 fellow-workers out of a job. 
The Cunard line of ships bought the Eagle line 
of aeroplanes. Thousands of motorists put their 
cars on the road for the first time this year in the 
spring sunshine, and hundreds of cars put their 
motorists on the road. Photographs of the Queen’s 
baby, the news that it is to be called Andrew; 
revelations as to the colour of its hair and eyes; 
the announcement that a Mr. Fry is to be Mr. 
Armstrong-Jones’s best man and that no less a 
dignitary than Mr. Dimbleby (assisted, no doubt, 
by assorted clerics) is to solemnise Princess Mar- 
garet’s marriage—all kept the loyal fervour of us 





peasants at boiling point. 
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LAW AND DISORDER 


HERE is just an outside chance, we said last 

week, that the slide into anarchy in South 
Africa can be averted. That chance has now be- 
come slim indeed. When a Nationalist MP can 
complain because only one man has been shot 
in a riot (it is not clear whether he deemed the 
final bag of seventy satisfactory), when Dr. Ver- 
woerd congratulates the police on the efficiency 
with which they handled the situation, and when a 
police officer justifies a massacre by arguing that 
the natives ‘must learn their lesson the hard way,’ 
it becomes difficult to believe that reason has 
any further influence over events there. 

Yet, in face of what has happened, the Times 
can still call the Opposition here ‘irresponsible’ 
for expressing the public’s horror over what 
happened at Vereeniging. On Verwoerd’s South 
Africa the Times is as wilfully blind as, a quarter 
of a century ago, it was on Hitler’s Germany. 
This is not from want of intelligent information 
of what is happening there. Earlier this month 
it printed an admirably balanced series of articles 
by a Special Correspondent, and has now re- 
printed them as a pamphlet, Anatomy of Apar- 
theid. Yet in spite of this correspondent’s warn- 
ings, the Times still feels compelled to push out 
the tired argument, which has symbolised tragedy 
so often in the past, that ‘law and order must be 
maintained.’ This, at a time when it is becoming 
clear even to some Afrikaners that order cannot 
be maintained, when the laws are so insensate, 
that they drive people to desperation and violence 
—so vile, that Africans have every justification 
for breaking them. 

This does not, of course, mean that revolution 
can or should be accomplished by: violence. But 
what many of our readers, not-only in the Union 
but in all parts of Africa (including Dr. Monica 
Fisher, who writes in our correspondence 
columns this week), do not realise is that violence 
is a reaction to a threatening situation: where it 
is pursued as a policy (as distinct from sporadic 
outbursts, which cam happen anywhere) it is 


always due to some fault in the system—whether 
in Chicago, or Notting Hill, or in Vereeniging. 

In South Africa there can be no doubt where 
the blame. lies. South Africans may be in some 
doubt still whether (to quote the Times corre- 
spondent’s verdict) Dr. Verwoerd ‘is a Moses of 
a chosen people, or merely a charlatan of genius,” 
but it is easy from this distance to see that the 
‘success of the confidence trick he has played on 
them’—persuading them that apartheid is the 
answer to race problems—is a fraud. Apartheid 
is not merely ethically repulsive and economic- 
ally impracticable: it is creating a community 
which each week falls deeper under the shadow 
of fear; fear of revolution, of violence, and of 
sudden death. 


The Activist 


R. BEN-GURION’s visit to America to re- 
Mire a degree at Brandeis University, even 
though there was a war scare in the die East, 
has been hailed as a striking indication of 
Israel’s peacefulness and of her disdain for Arab 
aggression. To those; however, who felt that 
the recent war scare was largely the creation of 
Israel the nonchalance was less impressive. The 
incident, indeed, has been an alarming illustration 
of the extent to which Israeli propaganda has 
captured almost all the British and American 
press. Israel’s attack on the Syrian village of 
Tawafiq, for example, was represented in the 
West as a necessary defensive measure; in fact it 
was a piece of naked aggression. But when the 
UN Commission found that Israel had been a 
flagrant aggressor, the majority of the British 
daily papers did not even mention it. It is easy 
enough to imagine the headlines if the UN Com- 
mission had adjudged the UAR to be the 
aggressor. 

The subservience of the British and New York 
press to Israel would be grave enough if its only 
effect was to mislead the British and American 
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gublic about what is happening in the Middle 
Bast. But it has two other more serious effects. 
It confirms the Arab belief that Israel is merely 
1 Western conspiracy, an outpost of Western 
imperialism—a view which it is in any event diffi- 
cult to dispute—and it encourages Israel to 
pursue an activist and provocative policy. 

Israel is able to behave in the way she does 
because through her influence over the Western 
press she has been able to make British and 
American public opinion look at the Middle East 
through Israeli eyes. Thus she has been able to 
concentrate Western attention on Egyptian 
interference with her supplies and cargoes 
through the Suez Canal and Egyptian defiance of 
the UN on the subject, while her own defiance 
of the UN on the question of frontiers, of the 
internationalisation of Jerusalem and of the 
Arab refugees is ignored. Egypt has offered to 
obey the UN resolution on the Canal if Israel 
will obey the UN resolution on these other sub- 
jects; but the offer is brushed aside, and the 
Western press blithely goes on berating Egypt 
on the issue of the Canal. 

But, it may be objected, Israel wants peace. 
Of course she does—but on her own terms. That 
is to say she would be happy to sign a peace 
treaty on the basis of the status quo: her enlarged 
frontiers and the resettlement of the Palestine 
refugees outside Israel. There is no prospect of the 
Arabs being prepared to agree to such terms and 
no reason why they should. Since, therefore, 
Israel cannot get peace on her own terms, she 
has to prevent the. Arabs getting peace on their 
terms: the 1947 UN frontiers of Israel, an 
opportunity for many of the Arab refugees to 
return to their homes in Palestine, and a limita- 
tion on immigration to Israel. The only way the 
Arabs could get a peace on these terms would be 
for them to persuade the West to bring pressure 
on Israel. It is therefore a cardinal necessity for 
Israel to keep the Arabs from becoming friendly 
with the West, and the way to do so is to main- 
tain tension 9n the frontiers and elsewhere. 

By maintaining tension Israe] inflames Arab 
hatred and excites Western sympathy, compelling 
the Arab leaders to take up an extreme posi- 
tion. and forcing them to utter threats against 
Israel in order to keep their followers quiet. This, 
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through the Israeli influence on Western public 
opinion, is represented as Arab aggressiveness 
and a warning that the interests of Israel must 
not be forgotten. 

It is legitimate for Israel to try to keep the 
Arabs away from the West and to manipulate 
public opinion in order to do so, though it is un- 
likely that it is altogether wise. But it is absurd 
for the West to be lulled into the belief that its 
interests are the same as Israel’s. At the moment 
they are opposed, and they will continue to be 
opposed until Israel is made to see that her 
perpetual brinkmanship in the Middle East no 
longer assures a favourable Western public 
opinion. 

Whether in the long run Israel can maintain 
herself as an independent sovereign State in the 
midst of, and dividing. the Arab world, or 
whether she will have to become an autonomous 
part of a predominantly Arab federation is de- 
batable. In either event Mr. Ben-Gurion’s policy 
of all-out hostility to the Arabs and the flouting 
wherever possible of Arab aspirations (e.g., 
voting for France on Algeria) hardly seems the 
best way of ensuring the future of the Jewish 
National Home. But that is Israel’s business. 
What is not, or rather what should not be, 
Israel’s business is British and American policy 
and public opinion. Mr. Ben-Gurion’s visit to 
London will have done some good, if it leads to 
a realisation of the extent of Israeli influence 
over Britain’s Middle Eastern policy and out- 
look. 


L’Etat, c’est Moi 
Wi President de Gaulle put down the 
rising of Europeans in Algeria a couple of 
months ago, he spoke on television of ‘the man- 
date the people gave me.’ But the mandate the 
people of France gave him was to bring peace in 
Algeria, and what he has now suceeded in doing 
is to shut the door on an armistice and a ‘peace of 
the brave,’ to alienate the Right by his attitude to 
the Army and the colons, and to alarm the Left 
by his attitude to Parliament. No doubt the 
ordinary man-on-the-boulevard is still a Gaullist, 
because there is nothing else for him to be, but 
what happens after de Gaulle? The President is a 
high-minded patriot, but he is an autocrat, none 
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the less, and the trouble with all autocracies, 
however high-minded, is that they destroy in their 
subjects the capacities needed to make democracy 
work. President de Gaulle’s recent refusal to 
convene the extraordinary session of Parliament 
demanded by a constitutional majority of depu- 
ties weakens the democratic machinery which he 
ought to be strengthening against the time of his 
death or retirement. The President declared on 
television that ‘It is | who carry the destiny of 
the country. But he is now doing France a grave 
disservice, and jeopardising that destiny. 


Beneath the Harrow 

HE result of the Harrow by-election, cheering 
eae it was to the Liberals, does not really 
alter their position. The earlier trend to push 
Labour into third place in Tory constituencies 
continues, but, as Mr. Macleod unkindly pointed 
out, politics awards no second prize, and there is 
no convincing evidence of the Liberals’ ability 
to win a seat, except in a handful of constituen- 
cies. But this can be small consolation to Labour. 
The Harrow electors’ verdict may have been in- 
dependent of what happened to Clause 4, but 
they were undoubtedly influenced by the way it 
happened : the controversy began by puzzling, 
and has ended by boring, the uncommitted. 

The newspapers disagreed on whether the final 
settlement could be classed as a victory or a 
defeat for Mr. Gaitskell—or a draw; but it may 
not matter, for the way things are going he will 
eventually nave no real party either to lead or be 
rejected by. And for this he must accept much of 
the responsibility. He had every reason for want- 
ing to purge Labour of its unpopular nationalisa- 
tion trade mark, when the general election re- 
vealed just how unpopular it was; and he had the 
choice either of pretending Clause 4 did not 
matter or of repéaling it—at the cost, perhaps, 
of shedding the party's Left. He has now made the 
worst of all possible worlds by retaining the 
Clause but trying to bury it under a shower of 
political cod phrases. This may temporarily save 
the party’s unity; but unless the Conservatives 
find some way to sink their own dream-boat. it 
will soon start Labour their 
supporters—-and their deposits. 


A Cat’s Life 

EADERS of the News Chronicle on Monday 
ee surprised and alarmed to read. as the 
introduction to the main news story, that 78 per 
cent. of the people of Britain want a return of 
corporal punishment for crimes of violence. And 
those readers who turned on to an inside page to 
look at the break-down of the actual Gallup Poll 
figures must also have been surprised—-though 
not for the same reason. The poll had put forward 
a number of possible crimes for which the ‘cat’ 
might be brought back: rape; sexual assault on 
a child; robbery with violence on an old lady, or 
on a young man; ‘teddy-boy’ brawling; and 
homosexual offences. For no single offence was 
the ‘bring back the cat’ rate as high as 40 per 
and only in three (rape, sexual 
assault on a child. and robbery with violence on 
an old lady) was it over 25 per cent. In other 
words, the statement ‘78 per cent. of the people 
of Britain want a return of corporal punishment 
for crimes of violence’ is incorrect: this per- 
centage wants corporal punishment for a crime 
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of violence, but there is considerable disagree- 
ment on which crime. This is easily explained: 
most of us have one type of crime about 
which we feel violent (if the poll had asked 
about flogging for hit-and-run drivers they might 
have got quite a high percentage, too); but there 
is no evidence of a widespread reversion to 
medieval barbarism. Taken separately, in fact, 
the figures are not discouraging. The more pity, 
then, that the News Chronicle—of all papers— 
should have presented the story in so misleading 
a form. 


In Good Faith 


T. R. M. CREIGHTON writes: 


HE Kenya African elected members have 
been blamed for intransigence, provocative- 
ness and bad faith in their refusal last week to 
accept ministries in the present Kenya Govern- 
ment under the Lennox-Boyd constitution. 
These charges will not bear examination. At the 
Lancaster House conference the Governor said 
he would like to take some of them into his 
Council of Ministers without waiting for the new 
constitution, and the Africans said they were con- 
sidering the proposal favourably. But after more 
consideration they decided they could not 
accept; and they were entitled to change their 
minds. The Governor wanted to choose the 
Ministers rather than allow them to recom- 
mend candidates of their own choice. This, they 
felt, qualified the representative nature of the 
potential Ministers and put them on the same 
footing as all the other Governor’s ‘appointees.’ 
The African elected members are only being 
consistent. They have opposed the Lennox- 
Boyd constitution because it is not representa- 
tive, and leaves the selection of members both 
of government and of legislature too much to the 
authorities. They were making a considerable 
concession in even considering taking office 
under it, and they thought it necessary to choose 
for themselves whom to commit to this venture, 
whom to keep uncommitted for future needs. 
They were not prepared to risk leaving it to the 
Governor to commit those of them he thought 
strongest, or weakest, the most compliant, or 
the least co-operative—if, say, he wished to 
immobilise some of them in the political trials 
ahead. 

It is unlikely that Sir Patrick Renison has any 
such sinister intentions, and he has much to gain 
by getting a broader-based Cabinet. He showed 
great understanding of the African leaders’ posi- 
tion when he said, addressing the Central Pro- 
vince Chiefs last weekend: ‘These people are 
politicians and are a bit frightened in public 
speeches of saying they love us too much. They 
are afraid that other politicians will come up 
still carrying out the old abusive ideas and will 
be more popular with the crowd.’ For this reveals 





THE BBC 
have sent us a detailed reply to our criti- 
cisms of their Yugoslav services, We are 
anxious to print it in full, but as it is nearly 
as long as our memorandum was, we have 
been compelled to hold it over until 


NEXT WEEK 











the deeper cause of the African elected members’ 
refusal to join the Government—a realistic 
sense of their own present weakness and of the 
need to consolidate their own representative 
standing before accepting Ministries, which they 
can only do under the new, more representa- 
tive, constitution that has been promised. At 
present they have no single recognised leader 
commanding the confident allegiance of all tribes 
and sections of the population, and practically no 
organisation either among themselves or in the 
country; and their movement is composed of two 
embryonic political parties (National Party and 
Independence Party) which, though unanimous 
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about ultimate objectives, are divided on many 
points of method, principle and strategy. 

None of this is the Africans’ fault. Their 
weakness is due to the Emergency Regulations, 
suspended only a few days before the Lancaster 
House conference. For eight years previously, 
all kinds of nation-wide political activity or 
organisation had been prohibited. It is a testi- 
mony to the wisdom and skill of the African 
elected members—or at least some of them— 
not a reflection of their desire to be intransigent, 
to provoke the Europeans, or to withhold good 
will, that they have decided not to enter the 
Government. 


Towards Racial Equality 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE Congressional manceuvring over civil- 
5 pte legislation is so complex that it defies 
elucidation in any reasonable number of words. 
Moreover, it is boring. The basic situation, 
though, is a quite simple one. The majority of 
elected officials are responsive to the pressures 
for securing increased rights to Negro citizens 
by means of legislation. There are nine Southern 
states whose total population—Negro and White 
—is something like 13 per cent. of the whole. The 
elected officials of those nine states are bound to 
resist these pressures. The majority of them are 
not themselves racists, but their days in politics 
would be numbered if they did not reflect the 
views of their White constituents. They have been 
using every known parliamentary device, includ- 
ing the filibuster, to stop civil-rights legislation. 

They cannot possibly succeed, and they know 
it. But they can use their strength and ingenuity 
to win certain concessions—to slow down legisla- 
tion and blunt the edge of some of it. 

This year’s civil-rights package contained pro- 
visions to encourage broader participation by 
Negroes in elections, to bring the federal govern- 
ment (rather than the state governments) into the 
prosecution of crimes against minorities, and to 
speed up the process of integrating public schools 
in the South. Of these, by far the most meaning- 
ful are the voting provisions. In fact, some 
authorities on the matter believe that increased 
Negro suffrage is the only aim worth fighting for 
in the field of civil rights; their theory is that 
when and if the Negroes exert their full political 
strength, the politicians will be as solicitous of 
all their interests as they now are of those of the 
dominant Whites. (The ‘if’ is as important as 
the ‘when.’ Political apathy afflicts the Negroes 
as much as it does the Whites, and often a good 
deal more. In many places where their voting 
rights meet no challenge of any sort, less than 
half of their enfranchised number exercise the 
franchise.) 

In any case, it is plain now, as it has been all 
along, that the power of the Southern Senators— 
eighteen in a chamber of one hundred—will be 
sufficient to"trim this year’s package down to the 
central provisions on voting rights. The non- 
Southern Senators have known from the start that 
the South had this power. The Southerners have 
known from the start that they lacked the strength 
to accomplish more than this. The sound and 
fury in the Senate signifies almost nothing. 


NEW YORK 


It is not a simple matter, under our Constitu- 
tion, for the national government to extend or 
protect the franchise of anyone. The Constitution 
expressly provides that the states are to establish 
the qualifications of voters. The states prize their 
authority in this field, and there are excellent 
reasons for variation. In states with a large urban 
population, for example, registration procedures 
must be adapted to people who change residences 
frequently. In farm states, simple and more or 
less permanent registration can be the rule. Often 
the states delegate to counties and municipalities 
the right to determine such matters. At any rate, 
the federal government has no real authority and 
can approach the matter only when it can estab- 
lish the fact that a particular state’s requirements 
or practices violate the constitutional rights of 
an individual. 

Therefore the Bill that will almost certainly be 
enacted into law in the next few weeks sets up a 
rather cumbersome procedure for making such 
a determination. A citizen who has been turned 
back at the registration or polling places files a 
complaint with the Attorney-General, who asks 
the district federal court to form an opinion as to 
whether a ‘pattern’ of discrimination exists. If 
the court finds that it does, the judge appoints a 
master in chancery to make certain that the com- 
plainant meets the state’s requirements as to 
literacy, age, length of residence, and:so forth. 
The master in chancery, or ‘voting referee,’ may 
at this point interview anyone else who complains 
of discrimination for the same reasons (i.e., race, 
but it could be religion or membership in any 
group that might be subject to discrimination) 
and, on the basis of his interviews, draw up a 
list of qualified voters whose rights have been 
denied. His report would be submitted to the 
proper local authorities, who would then have 
ten days to show cause why the federal court 
should not direct, forthwith,-the registration of 
those named: Unless proper cause is shown by 
the state, the voter would be given a certificate 
qualifying him to vote in state and federal elec- 
tions. Anyone who refused to accept this certifica- 
tion would be liable to indictment for contempt 
of the federal court. , 

If it were contemplated that every Negro who 
now is turned away at the polls or does not go for 
fear of being turned away would have to go 
through this procedure, the law would, of course, 
be useless. The idea is that the existence of the 
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aw would open the polls to many—without 
federal intervention. It is unthinkable that Negro 
participation in the next election will be as free 
as White participation merely because of this 
protection. But it will provide formidable en- 
couragement, and there is no reason why, within 
a decade, say, the percentage of the fifteen mil- 
lion American Negroes exercising the right to 
vote should not equal or exceed the percentage of 
Whites. Furthermore, it should not be under- 
stood that no Negroes in the South are voting 
now. Total figures are hard to come by, but there 
are places where there is no particular difficulty 
in voting today. Atlanta, Georgia, the archetypal 
Southern city. is one of these. Negroes there con- 
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stitute a large political bloc and in time may 
very well be able to elect a local government. In 
Texas and Tennessee, they are powerful enough 
to have, in a sense, forced the secession; the 
Senators from those two states are now voting 
with the rest of the country on most issues in- 
volving race. 

No one has ever established an acceptable rate 
of necessary social progress. The Negroes feel 
that the United States is today moving much too 
slowly toward ending discrimination. The White 
South, of course, feels that we are going at a 
breakneck pace. But I should think it might be 
said that steady progress is all to the good, and 
year by year we do move toward racial equality. 


Jemenfous 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


‘A WEIGHT off one’s shoulders’ 
is a metaphor I never thought 
much of before I actually felt it 
lift as the lights of Copen- 
hagen appeared below the 
aeroplane. It came back again 
in East Berlin; but whereas I 
felt angry at the ubiquitous 
militia-men in Moscow, I felt 
nothing but contempt for 
the green-uniformed ‘People’s 
Police’ who frisked my taxi for 
books or newspapers at the 
* Brandenburg Gate. For in 
Berlin there is a distinct feeling that ‘we’ are 
winning. 

Berlin is a brave city. No doubt some of the 
taxi-drivers who won’t cross the border dre 
wanted for various kinds of echt-Deutsch 
beastliness; but a fortnight in Russia will do 
strange things to even the deepest-rooted pre- 
judices about the Germans. And then, the taxi- 
drivers who will go across are a constant re- 
minder that Berlin is an outpost far behind the 
enemy lines. My driver nodded when I asked if 
he went ‘in’; but he stopped in the ‘Street of June 
17,’ which points like an accusing finger into 
Ulbricht’s Reich, to hide his newspapers—indeed 
to hide every scrap of paper in the car. As we 
drove through he told me that he always left his 
papers over there—in a café, on a seat, sticking 
out of a litter-bin. Wasn’t it dangerous, I asked, 
knowing perfectly well how dangerous it was. 
He shrugged. ‘Ma’ muss was ma’ kann,’ he said, 
and stopped before the raised truncheon of the 
guard on the other side. 

‘We’ are winning in Berlin because ‘they’ can’t. 
And unless and until they seal the border they 
will not be able to. What was missing in Moscow 
was the possibility of comparison. In Berlin 
comparison lies no_further away than a 20- 
pfenning ticket on the Underground. Anybody 
can compare the Stalinallee to the Kurfiirsten- 
damm, and they do. 

Still, Berlin, as I say, is a brave city. And their 
insane and hopeless situation is met with an 
extraordinary attitude. There is none of the eat- 
drink-and-be-merry junketing that one might 
expect in the circumstances—I suppose they had 
enough of that in the last days of Weimar—but 
nor is there a stiff English upper-lip atmosphere. 











The attitude seems not unlike that which inspired 
the Resistance or the Escapers’ Club; a calm 
realisation that the other side is the enemy, that 
one’s duty is to try and beat them, that they can 
be beaten, though few of us will live to see the 
day, and that one must keep cheerful. The 
running band of light that spells out the news for 
the East, high up on a building at the border, 
symbolises the spirit of resistance as the massive 
and dominating memorial outside Tempelhof 
Airport symbolises the airlift. Berliners are proud 
of that memorial—they go out of their way to 
point it out to you—which symbolises a lot 
more than the operation it commemorates. 
Cynicism about Anglo-German friendship is apt 
to melt away at the Brandenburg Gate, and from 
the devastated, unbuilt acres of East Berlin Dr. 
Adenauer seems a tractable and accommodat- 
ing soul. What is more to the point, he seems right. 

Just as, in Moscow, the emotional shock of 
feeling all the things about dictatorship I had up 
to then only known had been alarming in ‘ts 
force and effect, so in Berlin the sight of what 
the bombs did is something no mere recitation 
of the numbers of buildings destroyed can pos- 
sibly convey. Compared to Berlin, Coventry and 
the City of London are unscathed. Rotterdam is 
the closest I have ever seen to the totality of 
destruction in Berlin; but even there the area is 
far smaller. There are dozens of walks you can 
take in Berlin, in widely-separated districts, 
where for a mile or more every single building 
is either wholly or partially new—or not there at 
all. That is in West Berlin; in the East, where 
there has been far less rebuilding, you might be 
at times amid the excavated ruins of some 
modern Knossos; there is not a roof to be seen 
in any direction. 

* 

All in all, I felt sorry to leave this bright, 
brave, split city. But Big Brother had read my 
mind and decided to co-operate. by very nearly 
making it impossible for me to do so. You will 
remember that last week our hero was left bound 
and gagged in the gas-filled cellar by the wicked 
villain Intourist. I had that straightened out with 
the head Moscow office of Aeroflot, the Soviet 
airline—or so I thought. I arrived at Tempelhof 
with an hour to spare before my Aeroflot- 
booked flight to Paris. And as I walked in at the 
door, the long hand of Soviet incompetence 
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reached out and touched me, ghost-like, on the 
shoulder. In the first place, my flight left not 
from Tempelhof, but from Tegel (the other West 
Berlin airport). In the second place, there was no 
such flight, and never had been. In the third 
place, my ticket was only valid for travel by Aero- 
flot or its associated companies, which meant 
that I would have to go back into Berlin, visit 
their office, and get the ticket changed so that I 
could fly to Paris via Brussels. In the fourth 
place, the Aeroflot-associated flights to Brussels 
left from Schénefeld, in visa-less East Germany. 

I went and had some black coffee while | con- 
sidered the alternatives. The possibility of charter- 
ing a plane of my own had to be rejected on the 
grounds of expense. To go by train seemed a 
happy solution until | remembered I would have 
to cross East Germany, and I didn’t have an East 
German visa; and to go back into East Berlin 
and try to get them to issue a visa on the spot 
would have been futile. In the end I threw myself 
on the mercy of Pan-American Airways, who had 
a number of flights to Frankfurt, from which it 
was possible to get an Air France plane to Paris. 
lf I had had time I should have gone and laid 
flowers on the airlift memorial; Pan-American 
took my Aeroflot ticket without a murmur, gave 
me a Pan-American one instead, telephoned 
Frankfurt to book my flight on from there, 
saluted smartly, and wished me ‘Gute Reise.’ And 
as the plane’s loudspeaker announced. that we 
had just crossed the border into the air above the 
Federal Republic, | am afraid that I made a very 
rude gesture indeed out of the window. East- 
wards, naturally. 

* 

And so to France, where jemenfoutisme, hav- 
ing long since replaced Roman Catholicism as 
the national religion, now looks likely, following 
the restoration of the monarchy, to rise to the 
heights of the national sport. Indeed, there is a 
rumour (started, admittedly, by me) to the effect 
that they are shortly going to carve round the 
top of the Arc de Triomphe Mr. Arthur 
Koestler’s celebrated motto Que I’humanité se 
débrouille sans moi. Parliament, by an absolute 
majority, requests its immediate recall. Le roi 
ne le veut pas. Parliament stays where it is. After 
the General, of course, the Republic will last 
about twenty minutes. Till then, jemenfous. 

Till then, too, it is spring in the Champs 
Elysées, and the horrors of Moscow are for- 
gotten. The jolly fellows with the sten guns are 
slightly more obtrusive than one would like 
(every now and again they spray the bystanders, 
to the inordinate amusement of the bandits 
speeding by unharmed), but jemenfous de them 
too. The streets are liberally decorated with the 
Communists’ announcement welcoming K., 
‘messager de la paix, but they are also fairly well 
sprinkled with the one word ‘Budapest,’ and on 
the road from Orly I had the intensely chau- 
vinistic pleasure of seeing “K. go home’ in very 
large letters. The deportees in Corsica grumble, 
naturally (full realisation that I was no longer 
behind the Iron Curtain came when I found 
myself getting angry at their treatment), but if 
one doesn’t want to find oneself there with them, 
one keeps quiet about it. All in all, La Patrie is 
not much more ridiculous than she usually is, 
and every bit as agreeable. And I plan to leave 
an hour before K. arrives. Jemenfous. 
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The ABC of the D.C.O.—a guide to some of the towns and territories we serve. 













The scent of limes pervades the air 
In Dominica, island fair, 

Which tells us in a flash, or quicker, 
How Dominica makes its nicker ! 


‘Excelsior’ the poem, as you know, 


Tells of a sticky end 
‘midst ice and snow’. 


The one we deal with shuns such 
crude excess, 


And thrives serenely in the O.F.S. 









F stands ‘or Fish Hoek, in the Cape, 
With fish of every size and shape. 

So large are some that now and then 
The fish ‘hoek’ in the fishermen. 























The lines above, though piquant, do net show But many business men have cause to thank 
The many other useful facts we know. The trade reports provided by our Bank. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Doctors, Railwaymen 


—and the rest of us 
By BARBARA WOOTTON 


should one decide how much who should 
be paid for what? 

Curiously enough, that question seems hardly 
ever to be posed. At least it is hardly ever posed 
in general terms. Industry by industry, job by job, 
wages and salaries are settled for you in your 
small corner and for me in mine; but, apart from 
occasional headshakings about inflation, no one 
even seems to ask what all these individual de- 
cisions add up to in the aggregate. Yet the in- 
fluence of these decisions upon the whole shape 
of our society is immense. Relative pay is re- 
sponsible for class distinctions, social jealousies, 
social climbing. Relative pay determines who are 
te be the Joneses who have to be kept up with, 
and who are the Browns who have to do the 
keeping up. Relative pay is an interminable 
subject of private conversation and everybody 
is interested in the subject, everybody talks 
about it; but it remains a private matter, to be 
settled by a series of private bargains. 

Partly this is due, I think, to the extreme 
sanctity which now attaches to collective bargain- 
ing. The principle that no one must interfere with 
any collective bargain that anybody chooses to 
make is written into all our legislation on in- 
dustrial relations. Only in the last resort, if the 
parties concerned persistently fail to reach an 
agreement, can the services of the Ministry of 
Labour or of an arbitrator be called in to settle 
the matter; and even then it is frequently said 
that the arbitrator, far from promulgating what 
seems to him a good decision on merits, must 
confine himself to trying to find the solution to 
which, so to speak, the parties would have agreed 
had they not in fact failed to agree to anything 
at all. Even where the Government is the em- 
ployer, or near-employer as on the railways, 
recourse is only had to other methods when 
collective bargaining fails. The divine right of 
collective bargaining has indeed become one of 
the sacred cows of our society—and one which 
enjoys the unusual distinction of being wor- 
shipped with equal veneration by Conservative 
and Labour governments alike. 

Behind all this there is, or was, an economic 
theory—the theory that these wage and salary 
bargains are governed by our old friends the laws 
of demand and supply. Nowadays, however, this 
theory seems to be getting further and further 
removed from what actually happens in practice. 
If this is particularly true in the public services 
and nationalised industries, the same tendency 
is observable also in private enterprise. Certainly 
it is still customary in collective bargaining for 
the employees’ representatives to say that, unless 
the increases asked for are granted, a serious 
shortage of labour will result. But it is very 
noticeable that the factual evidence produced in 
support of such statements is as a rule remark- 
ably thin. On other relevant issues, such as 
movements in the cost of living or in the re- 
muneration of supposedly comparable occupa- 
tions, a formidable array of statistical material 
is generally presented by both sides. But when 


Hix in this complicated modern world, 


it comes to evidence about the supply of labour, 
guesswork and vague generalisation nearly 
always seem to do duty for hard statistical 
evidence. 

But now, apparently, the Royal Commission on 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ Pay has decided that old- 
fashioned economic theories are dead and buried 
altogether. For evidence as to the adequacy of 
recruitment to the medical profession the Com- 
missioners relied upon the finding of the Willink 
Committee which has been inquiring into this 
subject, and which reached the ‘broad conclu- 
sion’ that the supply of candidates for training as 
doctors is ‘reasonably close to requirements.” 
From this estimate the Commissioners (Professor 
Jewkes alone dissenting) in their turn drew the 
conclusion that ‘the question of using remunera- 
tion as an instrument either for encouraging a 
greater flow of potential doctors, or reducing the 
present flow, does not arise,’ not—as the econo- 
mic textbooks would have had it—the conclusion 
that the current pay of doctors must be about 
right. They might as well have been pronouncing 
a funeral oration over the departed laws of de- 
mand and supply—had it not been for a mention 
of ‘the quality and quantity of recruitment’ as 
one of the factors likely to be relevant in long- 
term future discussions about doctors’ pay. But 
this, perhaps, was only an insurance against a 
possible resurrection. 

Having thus laid traditional economic theories 
to rest so far as their own problem was concerned, 
the Commissioners proceeded, as enjoined by 
their terms of reference, to collect a mass of new 
and valuable material showing how the earnings 
of doctors compared with those of the members 
of other professions such as actuaries, barristers 
or architects. This showed that a general medical 
practitioner in the middle range of income of his 
profession did better (in 1955-56) than his oppo- 
site number in the great majority of the ten non- 
medical groups from which information was 
collected in every age group from thirty to sixty- 
five; though between the ages of forty and forty- 
four he was surpassed by the middle-range 
barrister, and at later ages sometimes by the 
correspondingly placed actuary, solicitor or 
graduate employed in industry. The consultant 
on the other hand was never surpassed by any- 
body. If, however, the comparison is made in 
terms of the total career earnings of each pro- 
fession from thirty to sixty-five then the general 
medical practitioner fell behind the actuary, the 
barrister, the solicitor (in England but not in 
Scotland) and the university graduate employed 
in industry, but kept ahead of all the six other 
groups, while the consultant maintained his un- 
challenged lead over everybody else. 

In the light of these and other more detailed 
figures on the same lines, the Commissioners 
were required to make recommendations as to 
the ‘proper’ level of remuneration for National 
Health Service doctors. Their simple conclusion 
was that the earnings of doctors (including con- 
sultants) were ‘too low.’ As this conclusion did 
not follow any discussion of the comparative 
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material, it can only be regarded as a declaration 
of faith. 

Meanwhile Mr. Guillebaud and his colleagues 
were making somewhat similar investigations on 
behalf of the railwaymen—with the difference, 
first that they were not a Royai Commission (the 
medical and dental professions share with the 
Civil Service the unusual distinction of having 
their remuneration settled at this exalted level) 
and second that they were not required to re- 
commend ‘proper’ rates of pay. The task of the 
Guillebaud committee was only to ascertain how 
the existing rates of railway pay in fact compare 
with those in comparable occupations; and this 
they did with unexampled skill and thoroughness. 
In selecting the occupations by whose standards 
railway wages were to be measured the Commit- 
tee took trouble to pick those in which the actual 
nature of the work seemed to be most closely 
analogous to that of particular grades of railway- 
men; whereas the Royal Commission (as indeed 
they were instructed to do by their terms of re- 
ference) merely chose for comparison such 
occupations as are commonly classified as pro- 
fessional, without making any close comparisons 
as to the comparability of the actual work in- 
volved in each of these. 


When they had finished their task Mr. Guille- 


- baud and his colleagues were presented with a 


clearer picture than that which faced the Royal 
Commission. It was plain enough (on the 
assumption that the Committee had succeeded 
in comparing like with like’ jobs) that the rates 
paid to salaried and wage-earning staff on the 
railways were about 10 per cent. below those of 
workers doing comparable jobs elsewhere, al- 
though in the case of the manual-working staff 
compensating factors in the conditions of em- 
ployment were thought to reduce this margin to 
about 8 per cent. On the other hand the differen- 
tials paid to some of the more skilled or more 
responsible employees on the railways appeared 
to the committee to be ‘out of line’ or even 
‘badly out of line’ with what they should have 
been; and for these grades additional increments 
of 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. as the case may be 
were thought to be appropriate. This conclusion, 
however, stands on a different footing from the 
rest of the report, as it represents the Commit- 
tee’s own judgment as to what constitutes ‘proper’ 
differentials, and not on outside comparisons, the 
material for which was not indeed generally 
available. 

Nobody, however, has yet tackled the problem 
of defining ‘fairness.’ Most of the arguments on 
this subject are merely circular. As I well know 
from my own experience, in the preparation of 
wage and salary claims standard practice is to 
look around for jobs in which rates of pay are a 
little above those paid to the claimants and then 
to quote these as ‘comparable work.’ Some such 
circularity is indeed implicit in the terms of re- 
ference of the Royal Commission. The Commis- 
sioners were told to look at the levels of re- 
muneration prevailing in other professional 
occupations and this they did; but, although they 
listed a dozen factors such as responsibility, 
personal risk or length of effective professional 
life which may be relevant fo relative remunera- 
tion, their Report nowhere discusses whether the 
work of a doctor has more in common with that 
of, say, an accountant or with that of a minister 
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of religion or a probation officer. Yet it makes a 
mighty lot of difference to the final result which 
of these is chosen as the proper standard of 
comparison. 

Nor is this the only trouble. For the objectivity 
even of investigations as careful and precise as 
those of the Guillebaud committee is subject to 
unavoidable limitations. Inevitably judgments of 
value must creep in. Within the comparatively 
narrow compass of occupations covered by that 
Committee, it is doubtless possible to measure off 
degrees of responsibility against one another; 
but how does one score responsibility against, 
say, personal exposure to danger? Or even 
against skill? Objectivity necessarily vanishes 
when it comes to measuring the incommensur- 
able. And what about comparisons that range 
over a wider field? An engine-driver who makes 
a slip may kill a hundred people: a surgeon who 
makes a slip may kill one. Which carries the 
greater responsibility? 

As long as we dodge answering these questions 
all the Royal Commissions and Committees in 
the world can only have the effect of standardis- 
ing everybody in the relative position in which he 
happens to be at the moment. Current attempts at 
fairness in fact simply resolve themselves into 
exercises in running as fast as you can in order 
to stay in the same place. It is indeed not without 
significance that the members of the doctors’ 
Royal Commission explicitly stated that they 
were disregarding possible repercussions in other 
professions, though they were well aware of the 
likelihood of such repercussions—aware, that is 
to say, in plain English that putting the doctors 
into what they regarded as a proper relation 
with other professions meant putting those profes- 
sions (in their own eyes) into an improper re- 
lationship with the doctors. This, the Commis- 
sioners were entitled to say, was none of their 
business. But is it not somebody’s business? 

The fact is that questions of relative pay in- 
volve profound issues of social policy; and surely 
the time has come to treat them as such and to 
thrash out acceptable standards of fairness 
applicable to the field of remuneration as a 
whole. Fundamentally these are political ques- 
tions, the stuff of which political controversy 
should be made. (Labour Party in search of a 
policy, please note.) At the time of the Royal 
Commission's investigation a top-line consultant 
was getting £5,300 a year and the Commission 
thinks he should now get £7,900: a general 
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‘ practitioner was getting on the average about 


£2,100 p.a. and the Commission thinks that this 
should now be increased by £450. At about the 
same date a non-medical professor was getting 
around £2,509 (plus a family allowance), a 
Baptist Minister something between £395 and 
£900 (with a free house and a small allowance for 
a first child), a graduate assistant teacher some- 
thing between £603 and £878, the Matron of ihe 
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largest General Hospital a little under £1,200, and 
a staff nurse not more than £485 at the top of her 
scale. Today the lowest-paid grade of railway- 
man gets £7 16s. a week, and, if the Guillebaud 
report is adopted, he will go up to £8 8s. Is every- 
body content that all this is as it should be? Or 
is it not time to try doing a new kind of sum 
about how many nurses or railwaymen equal, or 
should equal, one actuary or consultant? 


Government by P.R. 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


[PLOMACY by personal contact and govern- 

ment by public relations, develop apace. It 
seems doubtful that anything real is achieved by 
the busy aeroplaning, the beaming smiles, the 
raised arms or the confidential chats, where the 
voices of the illustrious can hardly be heard for 
the whirring of newsreel cameras. Real foreign 
relations and real politics take their usual course, 
and. the world goes about its business not so 
much in spite of all the travelling as indepen- 
dently of it. 

German affairs. show striking examples of this 
independence in the last weeks. Sekou Touré, 
President, Foreign Minister, Prime Minister and 
Defence Minister all in one of the ex-French 
Republic of Guinea, quietly changed his mind. 
He chose the low interests and generous gifts of 
the DDR instead of long-winded discussions over 
help from the Federal Republic. Naturally he 
denies this, but it seems certain that the low living 
standards and centralised industry of East Ger- 
many can offer his country more and faster in- 
dustrial help than the freer arrangements of 
Western Europe, where businessmen have to con- 
sider boards of directors and production schedules 
before they commit themselves to investing mil- 
lions. The DDR was the first State to welcome 
the new State of Guinea and a foreign trade 
delegation was in Conakry, the capital, six weeks 
after independence was declared. Bonn was still 
stepping softly round General de Gaulle’s sensi- 
bilities and had only managed to arrange a call 
from the German Consul at Dakar and a tele- 
gram of good wishes. By November of last year 
when Sekou Touré at last visited Bonn, the deci- 
sion had probably already been taken. West Ger- 
many was amused and touched by a black-and- 
white circus of smiles, embraces, fresh flowers 
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‘We'll see what Mirabel thinks of this, 
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and waving flags in the streets, while Communism 
silently gained an important footing in Africa. 

Inside Germany, at Leipzig, West German 
businessmen, their eyes fixed on the huge market 
of Comecon (East European Economic Co- 
ordination) got over-friendly with Communist 
Party chief Ulbricht and his Trade Minister Rau, 
and called down the displeasure of government 
and the Federation of Industries on themselves. 
It is an open secret that the West German show 
at the Technical Fair at Leipzig has been for 
some years now the biggest there and that Ger- 
man industrialists are beginning to consider 
Eastern Europe as their own special sphere of 
influence. But the pantomime of official disregard 
is kept up in Bonn, so that even a regular reader 
of newspapers, unless he followed the industrial 
news carefully, would be hard put to it to know 
what is really happening. And this is no sinister 
plot to hide West German expansion, but an in- 
evitable result of not admitting German division. 
Politicians say one thing and real life says the 
other. 

As if to underline both the differences between 
the two Germanies and the differences between 
real and official news, both the DDR and Federal 
Germany have been dealing at the same time with 
one of the still unsolved problems of the industrial 
revolution: how to ensure adequate supplies of 
food to industrial workers at prices which allow 
economic production figures. In the DDR, 
peasant owners, many of them beneficiaries of 
the land reforms of 1945-46 in East Germany, 
are being organised into farming co-operatives by 
a concentrated nagging that sometimes amounts 
pretty well to brain-washing. They do not want 
to lose their ownership of land only granted to 
them fifteen years ago. But they are not fleeing 
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the country in anything like the numbers of the 
bad years in the early Fifties. Either they are re- 
conciled to communal farming, or they have dis- 
covered that all regulations can be got round 
somehow. Or perhaps they have realised that 
there is no land for them in West Germany. 

In West Germany, as in France and Great 
Britain, a system of half-concealed subsidies— 
that 1s, bribery—is used on the farmers. When the 
agricultural plan was debated, Finance Minister 
Etzel, worried about his budget, demanded the 
reduction of feather-bedding and the encourage- 


ment of higher standards of farming. Chancellor ; 
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and Government agreed with him and then re- 
newed all the subsidies for the coming year as 
if nothing had been said. To townspeople who 
pay exaggerated prices for their food in spite of 
all the subsidies, the gentleness with which the 
agricultural community is handled seems myster- 
ious. Industrialists and trade unions would like 
at least to peg the subsidies to higher production 
efforts. But the Government fears to upset the 
sons of the soil, and factory workers go on pay- 
ing prices far higher than anywhere in Europe 
(except France) for farm produce of generally 
mediocre quality. 


The Kenya Gamble 


By SIR STEPHEN KING-HALL 


HEN the news came over the wireless that 

the Conservative Party had won the 
General Election, much champagne was con- 
sumed in Nairobi and the White Highlands of 
Kenya. Today it has turned to vinegar in European 
stomachs. The Conservative Government, which 
(according to the textbooks and the rather Vic- 
torian view of British politics hitherto held by the 
majority of Europeans in Kenya) would be firm 
for a policy of promoting a gradual and cautious 
march forward towards the inevitable goal of 
full-scale African participation in the government 
of Kenya, has taken a leap forward into the dark. 
Proposals which, three years ago, would have 
made a Socialist government blink with astonish- 
ment and may still be regarded by Right-wing 
Labourites with some reservations, are now the 
policy of HMG. 

To many Europeans the manner in which this 
revolutionary policy has been launched adds 
insult to mortal injury. For five weeks a multi- 
racial conference wrangled in London. Its pur- 
pose, so far as the British Government was 
concerned, was to provide a smoke screen de- 
signed to conceal the fact that the policy had 
already been settled in its broad outlines before 
a single white or black face was to be seen at the 
conference. To pretend that the constitutional 
proposals for Kenya are the fruits of a give-and- 
take discussion among the Europeans, the 
Asians and the Africans at the London Con- 
ference is to elevate humbug and hypocrisy to 
the level of high principles. It has come as a 
grievous shock to Kenyan Europeans to discover 
that, although the Socialists are by definition 
either cads or woolly idealists, they are honest 
in their foolishness, whereas the Tories, being 
gentlemen, will always put on a white tie before 
the dinner party at which the guest will have his 
throat cut when the brandy (vintage Macleod) 
begins to circulate. 

What next? 

The Europeans in Kenya are suffering from 
shock and in this condition men and women can- 
not be expected to be very rational; so one must 
discount much that they say about what they will 
or will not do. I have very little doubt that as the 
first effects of shock pass away the great majority 
of Europeans, official and unofficial, will do their 
best to make the gamble pay off. The civil ser- 
vants will do their best because British colonial 
administrators are specialists in accepting with 


imperturbability the opinion of their political | 





masters that the man on the spot is nearly 
always wrong and then labouring devotedly to 
prove by results that the politician, with his far- 
seeing wisdom, was right after all. 

The unofficial Kenyans (Europeans) will do 
their best to prevent Kenya from falling into 
chaos because they have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by attempting to sabotage the new 
dispensation. The Asians, whom the African 
nationalists regard as Enemy Number One and 
a community ripe for the plucking, are in a 
justifiable state of extreme apprehension. They 
are out on a limb which has no connection with 
any tree except one with roots in Kenya. Of 
recent years the European in Kenya has been 
commendably liberal in his social attitude to- 
wards the racial question. To quote one of many 
examples: no one bats an eyelid as well-dressed 
Africans mingle with the European-Asian com- 
munity in the top social enclosure at the race meet- 
ing. The African intelligentsia feel that the Asian 
is much more disposed to patronise him than is 
the European. Moreover, the small Asian is the 
trader to whom the African owes money. 

* 

But the question upon whose answer every- 
thing depends is whether the African leaders can 
solve the complex problem Mr. Macleod has put 
on their plate. 

A bitter struggle for power, so intense that it 
hovers on the edge of violence, is now taking 
place among men such as the brilliant, ruthless 
and unpredictable Tom Mboya (of the Luo 
tribe), Mr. Odinga (a Luo), Dr. Kiano (a Kikuyu) 
and Mr. Kodhek (a Luo). I should demand a very 
high premium to write a life policy for ten years 
on any of these personalities. Far away in banish- 
ment in the northern deserts of Kenya sits Jomo 
Kenyatta, the father of Kenyan African nation- 
alism and the convicted mainspring of Mau Mau. 
He has become a myth and every African leader 
must demand the release of this Kikuyu person- 
ality. If there is one certainty in the midst of 
much doubt it is that Mr. Mboya would regard 
the reappearance of Kenyatta on the political 
scene as a disaster of the first order of magnitude. 

At the moment of writing Mr. Mboya is pre- 
cariously seated at the driving wheel of the 
African_ political bus. Although he is only thirty 
years old—and according to traditional African 
ideas this youthfulness is a serious disadvantage 
to leadership—he has imrhense talent, especially 
in his ability to arouse mass emotion. He is born 
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to be a dictator and it seems likely that wheg 
elections are held on the new franchise the 
national party he is now organising will sweep 
the country and be the majority in the Assembly, 

The question which only events can answer is 
whether Mboya is ‘the best African dictator we've 


got’ in Kenya and whether, if or when his politi. © 
cal power is sanctified by the holy (if somewhat © 


unnecessary—in this case) process of democratic 
elections, Mr. Mboya as a Minister will be either 
able or willing to behave in a responsible manner, 


Will he recognise that, as only a few hundred § 


Africans are at present administratively com- 
petent to hold middle-grade positions, there will 
be chaos if he does not put co-operation with the 
indispensable Europeans and Asians as his 
priority task? Those who know him best assert 
that he is not likely to be willing to do this and 
that even if he were, his rivals would out-bid him. 

There are moderate African leaders—the word 
leader should be printed in smallk type—who 
know the facts of life, especially the economic 
facts in Kenya and the absolutely vital part played 
in this respect by those whom Mboya describes 
as ‘the immigrant races.’ But all over the world, 
and nowhere more so than in Africa from 
Nairobi to Cape Town, the moderate man is of 
no account today. 

It would be futile to attempt prophecy about 
the course of events in Kenya. The roulette wheel 
is still spinning and croupier Macleod has not 
even bothered to say ‘rien ne va plus.’ From the 
African gamblers the stakes are still being thrown 
on the table. 

The big European firms, the banks, oil com- 
panies, insurance companies, etc., profess to hope 
and believe that after some years of confusion 
the situation will stabilise itself under a rather 
inefficient African-dominated government, but 
that business will be good. But these great firms 
are gambling in emergent nations all over the 
world; they have no option. They must go on 
going on, and losses in a collapsed Kenya might 
be offset by profits in Ghana or Venezuela. 

What can the Kenyan European do at this 
juncture? Very little except carry on with business 
as usual and await developments. Then, if it is 
reasonably clear who is the African boss, real 
European-African negotiations may take place 
and replace the bogus performance of the Lon- 
don Conference. It is essential for the good of 
Kenya, and this means also the good of the 
six and a half million non-political, unsophisti- 
cated Africans, that the Europeans should do 
their best to keep calm and steady and to spend 
the next eighteen months in organising and pre- 
paring themselves for the crucial bargaining 
which, if the Kenya gamble is to succeed, will 
have to result in a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the Europeans and Asians and an African 
leader who can control his own people whilst 
recognising that, for at least a couple of decades, 
Kenya is sunk unless kept afloat by non-African 
skills, experience and capital. 

Those Europeans who shun the gambling table 
so suddenly, and I must say rather indecently, 
put in front of them by HMG had better decide 
that if they can and do return to England they 
will vote Socialist at the next election. Will they 
so vote? Not they! It will be Tory to a man. 
The Africans are not the only people much in- 
fluenced by emotion. 
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Eemutlich ist as Gemutlich Bost 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


. A,’ 1 exclaimed, only the other evening, 

unexpectedly closeted with a klatsch of 
East German film-makers, ‘das ist ja komisch, 
nicht?’ 

It seemed to have been comical all right, 
because the Herr Direktor, or whoever he was, 
replied, ‘Sicher,’ indicating agreement. ‘Sie 
sprechen Deutsch aber sehr gut,’ he added in 
surprise. 

‘Nur,’ I volunteered with a laugh, flashing 
some Bavarian dialect at him for the sake of 
variety, ‘een bissel.’ 

Several English film critics, crippled by 
monolingualism, were listening, so I laid a 
thoughful forefinger on my chops and let the 
Herr Direktor run on about Stanislavsky. When 
Stanislavsky was going well I nodded reverently 
and said, ‘Unglaublich. Wunderbar.” When 
Stanislavsky was getting the short end—I could 
tell by the way the Herr Direktor showed his 
teeth—I sneered in unison with him, ‘Schrecklich. 
Unerhirt.’ We might have gone on like that far 
into the night, except that all at once I found 
he’d knocked off and was leaning towards me 
with a look of inquiry. 

I felt it safe to say, as if considering an 
abstruse point. ‘Schwer zu sagen, wissen Sie.’ in- 
dicating that it was hard to tell. He repeated his 
question, with increased impatience. 1 still 
couldn’t get it. Then he pointed abruptly at my 
watch. He wanted to know the time. 

It was a quarter to eleven, but I had to let him 
examine the position of the hands for himself. 
Only too familiarly, now that direct pressure 
was on, I found that all power to speak the 
German language had fled. The Herr Direktor, 
peevish as a man is entitled to be who’s been 
pouring out his heart for half an hour to a 
Blutbruder who’s caught only two light flakes of 
his drift, turned away to speak to someone else, 
leaving me to brood unhappily, not for the first 
time, upon the skinny residue of my battle with 
the Third Reich. 

* 


This—and its strength remains unimpaired by 
the passage of a quarter of a century—is the 
ability to make, in three different dialects, if 
need be, any number of small remarks like, 





‘There’s a swizz—what hard cheese—I can well 
imagine,’ without comprehending more than one 
word in twenty of the controversial statements 
that have provoked these eager, idiomatic cries; 
a notably small profit in view of the fact that I 
arrived in Berlin on the very day that Hitler 
moved into the Reichskanzlerei, and started to 
change the history of the world. 

As a matter of fact, I'd no desire at all to get 
as close to the centre of things and certainly 
would never have gone near them if my father 
hadn't discovered that at the age of twenty-one 
I was making a determined, undercover bid to 
become a gentleman of leisure for the rest of my 


_ life. 


He got a whiff of it when I returned from Ox- 
ford after four terms with the news that I'd 
handed in my mortar-board and gown. ‘The 
teaching,’ J explained, ‘is too pedagogic, and the 
undergraduates are all too young. It’s high time 
I wasted no more of your money, and had a look 
at what’s happening in the outside world.’ In 
fact, I'd spent most of the daylight hours 
scuffling about a North Oxford golf course with 
a beautiful mathematician from St. Hugh’s 
called May Strong, and the evenings throwing 
spaghetti at the punkahs in the George 
Restaurant. With the intransigence of youth I 
blamed this leaning towards frivolity upon my 
tutor, an elderly academe called Gwladys Rhys, 
who'd failed to get a grip on my mind with six- 
teenth-century French poetry. 

‘I’m. sure you're right,’ my father said. ‘I’ve 
been feeling for some time,’ he added, surprising 
me by the breadth of his knowledge, ‘that you 
haven’t been getting the best out of the Univer- 
sity. What did you want to do for a living?’ 

The question had been in the air so long I felt 
there was no immediate need to bring it to earth. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I thought I'd just look around 
Dublin for a while. I’m sure there’s plenty doing 
here.’ 

‘Very little,’ he replied, ‘after Oxford. You'll 
find it much more interesting with Siemens, in 
Berlin.’ 

The effect was comparable to that of a cannon 
being let off in a cellar. ‘Siemens! In Berlin! But 
they’re all mixed up with hydro-electrics. I don’t 
know anything about it!’ 

“You'll be joining them on the business side.” 

‘But I don’t even speak German. I can’t 
possibly hydro-electric in English!’ 

‘The Frau Baronin von Heiniger,’ he said, 
‘will look after you until you can.’ 


* 


A bare week later the Frau Baronin and I were 
face to face in a very small flat in a cliff-like, Karl 
Marx apartment house on the outskirts of 
Berlin. Still stunned by the extent of my own mis- 
fortune, I found it hard to take much interest in 
my hostess, but it did become clear that she’d 
last been a baronin, in the social and financial 
implications of the title, round about 1918, when 
the series of blows that descended upon the 














Quick Look 
at a Profile 


PROFILE is . . . what? An outline. 

That side-on view of a face that can 
reveal so much: the weak chin, the deter- 
mined mouth, the insolent eyebrow, the 
insecure Adam’s apple. It is a sound in- 
stinct that applies the word to a newspaper 
article that is a portrait in words—a re- 
vealing view of someone worth knowing 
(or at any rate worth knowing about). For 
many people in this country a profile in 
this sense means an Observer Profile. 

These Observer Profiles are now famous. 
There is one almost every Sunday, with 
only an occasional break. And, when those 
rare breaks occur, there are disappointed 
readers everywhere ... To meet a celebrity 
via a Profile can have advantages even over 
meeting him face to face: it is less risky, 
perhaps more amusing, almost certainly 
more informative. 

The Observer started this remarkable 
series back in the mid-war years, in 1942, 
when newsprint was so scarce and crowded 
that no feature rated more than a half- 
column with a one-line head. It was one of 
the innovations of the issue of March that 
year which announced the retirement (after 
34 years as editor) of the fabulous J. L. 
Garvin. The Profile, therefore, is a post- 
Garvin phenomenon, a signpost of the 
latterday Observer. 

Very early the characteristic variety and 
acuteness made their appearance. A biting 
picture of*the discredited Pierre Laval 
followed a friendly assessment of Arch- 
bishop Temple. Amongst other early sub- 
jects were Gandhi, Molotov, “Lord Louis’ 
Mountbatten. 

Who are latest in this ever-lengthening 
portrait-gallery? This year they have been 
as varied and revealing as ever they were. 
Balenciaga (“He never sees a customer 
except by accident”). Ernest Marples 
(“Some think him intolerably cocky ... He 
is the kind of Chinese cracker every party 
needs”). Tony Hancock (“An anxious 
individual, with a brilliant suit of armour” ). 

Who will The Observer ‘profile’ next 
Sunday? You may well be asking. 

J.B.L. 
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Fatherland had finished off the Baron, and 
chopped his widow right down to the roots, a 
position from which she’d never recovered. She 
was stern and upright, but very small and thin 
and old. By comparison my former mentor, 
Professor Gwladys Rhys, was practically a 
nautch dancer. 

We rose at seven, in response to the alarm 
clock, and met in the sitting-room, for biscuits 
and jam. On the first morning I'd imagined this 
to be a German preliminary to breakfast, which 
would take place later in a wolfish munching of 
blood-sausage, but it wasn’t. It was, as it turned 
out, alles, until soup appeared for lunch at 12.15. 
1 thought a lot about the spaghetti I'd thrown 
at the punkahs in the ‘George,’ not with any sense 
of guilt for improvident waste but just generally, 
as one course from the pleasurable meals of the 
past. ’ Ve. 

After breakfast we tidied the flat, each polish- 
ing the glittering facets of two large mahogany 
sideboards, remnants of the former comforts of 
the Schloss. We shook the rugs out of the 
windows, and drew the lace curtains again. Then 
we sat down on opposite sides of the table, and 
I lit my pipe, a masculine demonstration with 
which the Baronin, through her long years of 
solitude, was out of touch. 

‘Now,’ she said every morning, ‘here our fire- 
maker begins,’ and arranged three large copper 
bowls around me, to catch the fall-out. She 
watched my pipe like a hawk, advancing a 
copper bowl at the least hint of a stray ember. 
We identified for one another various objects, 
in German and English, around the room. The 
Baronin wrote down the more difficult spellings 
in German script which I was unable to read. 

In the afternoons we went for walks, during 
which I learnt the German words for tramcar, 
lamp-post, and litter-basket. About a mile away 
Hitler, Goering,, Goebbels, Himmler, Streicher 
and Roehm were: beginning to slip into top gear, 
but they might have. been putting a crimp into 
the political situation in Paraguay for all the 
repercussions it had upon our stark little nest. And 
one day I packed my trunk and separated myself 
from the Frau Baronin for ever.'A friend in 
London had sent me a copy of ‘Mr. Norris 
Changes Trains. I felt it was high time I came to 
the same decision. A-move'into the centre of the 
city, even if it meant starting with Siemens, might 
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produce another Sally Bowles, a type of playmate 
for whom the need was becoming more and more 
severe. 

* 


.I finished up with a new landlady even further 
down the physical and social pipe than the Frau 
Baronin, and in place of an apartment a single, 
freezing room. Frau Fink was about seventy, but 
she looked as if she’d been on the receiving end 
of every military disaster since the Franco- 
Prussian war. She was also a keen admirer of 
Hitler. ‘This man,’ she said, showing me a maga- 
zine picture, ‘is God.’ ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘not with 
a moustache like that?’ 

Herr Genrich, on the other hand, the head of 
my department in Siemensstadt, appeared to 
enjoy the lively impressions I used to give of our 





office boy, who heiled Hitler every time he opened 
our door, again when he presented whatever 
form he had brought with him, and once more 
for luck before departing. Herr Genrich was so 
amused by this that I put him down as one of us, 
until the door burst open one Friday morning 
and there he was on the threshold, carved out of 
blood and iron in the full deathly black uniform 
of the SS, with his right arm extended rigidly 
before him. ‘Sieg heil!’ he snapped, before 
sitting down in a silence that enveloped us for 
the rest of the day. 

I pulled my political horns right in after that, 
getting up at Frau Fink’s at six and taking an 
hour’s tram ride out to Siemensstadt, where I 
read The Well of Loneliness, in German, until it 
was time to go home at 5.30, to the apparent in- 
difference of Herr Genrich. Once, he said, ‘We 
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could have begun much with you, if it was not 
for this damned kritikismus.’ In the interests of 
my business career, which had obviously gone 
into a chronic decline, I nearly went so far as to 
tell him, untruthfully, that I had no direct, 
personal quarrel with the National Socialist 
regime. I was.afraid he might have heard, through 
the Gestapo grapevine, of an unfortunate event 
that had taken place the night before. 

I was sitting in a café on the Kurfiirstendamm, 
looking out for Sally Bowles or even some 
partially functional equivalent, when I heard 
myself hailed—not, thank God, heiled—in the 
most impeccable English accent. I turned, and it 
was an old friend from the golden Oxford days. 
But, I saw immediately, a rather special old 
friend. He was an Armenian called Kouyoumd- 
jian. I’m as ready, of course, as the next to stop 
& pogrom, given a tank _and ample reserves of 
ammunition, but I had to admit that good old 
Kouyou stuck out quite a bit among the pre- 
valence of Nordics in the café. Cecil B. de Mille 
would have given him the role of the young 
Moses on sight. Sunnily unaware, however, of 
his tribal distinctions, he sat down and ordered 
brandy, snapping his fingers at the heavy waiter in 
a way that caused me an inward take of breath. 

Kouyou, it seemed, was just driving through, 
taking a somewhat circuitous route to winter 
sports in Austria. He ordered more brandy, and 
we fell to chatting about the great nights in the 
‘George.’ He even inquired, with interest, about 
Miss Strong. We had some more brandy. Then 
he looked at his gold wrist-watch, and said he 
had to go. He stood up and flapped his arm. 
‘Heil Hitler, old cock,’ he said, stepped into a 
Bentley with a GB plate and roared away. 

It was a moment or two before I realised I'd 
replied to his salute in kind, and I only realised 
it then because there were two Stormtroopers 
standing in front of me, and one of them was 
pulling my tie very tight around my neck. The 
unoccupied one had an inquiry to make. ‘Why,’ 
he said, ‘do you Jews heil the Fiihrer? This is 
only for us.’ 

I wanted to make a number of explanations, 
involving an Irish passport, loyal service to the 
firm of Siemens and other matters, but my tie 
was too tight. ‘It was,’ I said, ‘only a joke.’ 

The tie-puller pulled it still tighter. ‘It is,’ he 
said, ‘no joke,’ gave a final tug and left me 
standing there with my head swelling like a 
balloon. I walked all the way home, half-faint- 
ing, and had to cut off the ligature with a razor 
blade. The political war was hotting up. 

* 

It reached its peak some nights later. Frau 
Fink, who’d presumably been reviewing all this 
time my strictures upon the profane nature 
of moustaches, invited me to accompany 
her to a monster rally at the Sportpalast, virtually 
a Second Coming at which the Fiihrer would 
appear in person. 

In view of the trouble he’d been giving me 
lately I was keen to have a look at the Herr Gott 
close up, so, despite the panic-stricken protests 
of Frau Fink, I obtained two seats in the vast 
hall immediately next to the centre aisle. We 
waited for a long time, occupied by Frat Fink 
in what appeared to be prayer, although I 
couldn’t make out to what authority. Drama- 
tically, then, the great entrance doors burst open, 
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the ‘Horst Wessel Lied’ blared out, and in he 
came, followed by waving banners. 

I turned right round, to have a long look, only 
to find Frau Fink sinking her plier-like claws 
into the soft part of my arm. ‘Do not look!’ she 
hissed. ‘It is not safe!’ She herself was staring 
rigidly straight ahead. 

I tried to detach the pincers. ‘] must look!’ I 
told her. ‘It’s my only chance. He won't last that 
long!’ It was an accurate prophecy, in view of 
later events, but it didn’t impress Frau Fink. She 
sunk her nails deeper. ‘Don't look!’ she cried 
again. ‘There is danger!’ 

I wrenched my arm away, and at that moment 
the Fihrer stalked past, plump, bent-armed and 
rather green in the face. I can’t absolutely swear 
to it, but I think he caught a fleeting glimpse of 
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our struggle out of the corner of his eye. At any 
rate, he swerved imperceptibly, and then marched 
on. : 
It was the last I saw of him and, indeed, of the 
National Socialist movement. Next day my 
mother arrived unexpectedly in Berlin, on a 
Cook’s tour of the art galleries of Europe, took 
one look at my camel-hair type coat, which was, 
admittedly. coming apart a bit at the seams, and 
took me home with her, as being in need of care 
and protection. A week later my father slotted me, 
like a bolt, into a menial position on the /rish 
Times. 

Still, I did once make Hitler swerve, and that’s 
more-than a lot of other neutrals can say. 

‘Komisch, nicht?’—if you'd like to put it that 
way. 


Sackcloth and Ashes 


By MONICA FURLONG 


BESEECH your Reverence, let us all be mad, 

Teresa of Avila wrote once to her confessor. 
‘for the love of Him Who was called mad for our 
sakes.” I am not entirely sure what kind of mad- 
ness she was thinking of (she was herself almost 
equally endowed with both sanity and sanctity) 
but there have been some depressing periods when 
the Church, or anyhow individual Christians, 
appear to have taken her at her word. Depressing, 
because the madness has not always expressed 
itself in gay, exotic or appealing forms, but has 
more than once stumbled into the pit of aber- 
ration. 

During Lent it is particularly difficult. for 
Christians to avoid noticing this dark, bizarre 
strain in their ancestry. Those who came into the 
Church, as I did myself, out of the safe, humdrum 
daylight of agnosticism, possibly never quite come 
to terms with the concept of asceticism; we can 
never repress a sickened start when we stumble 
over some poor macerated saint.in the shadows. 
One may have known before making the journey 
that religion embraces the worst as well as the best 
in people without anticipating that the worst 
would turn.out to be quite so horrid. There are 
ascetics whose lives were such a torment of self- 
inflicted suffering that I wish no one had evér 
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told me about them, just as I wish I had never read 
the haunting details of how St. Lawrence (say) 
acquired his martyr’s crown. But for those who 
acknowledge the discipline of the Church part of 
the challenge of Lent is to accept the strangeness 
of one’s fellow-Christians, as well as trying to 
see how far, if at all, one should follow in their 
footsteps. 

In so far as the famous ascetics were cranks, one 
need neither accept them nor consider following 
in their footsteps (no one can convince me that 
Simeon Stylites was not engaged in a branch of 
show business). But the difficulty lies elsewhere. 
What is one to make of men of supreme goodness 
and intelligence who practised violent extremes 
of asceticism? What about Origen, one of the 
noblest of the Fathers, who mutilated himself 
when the temptations of the flesh became more 
than he could bear? What about men like Ignatius 
Loyola or the Dominican, Henry Suso, who tor- 
tured themselves with hunger, loneliness and a 
host of carefully manufactured miseries? What 
about Orders like the Cistercians, the Carthusians 
and the Carmelites, who to this day inflict the hair- 
shirt and the ‘discipline’ upon their long-suffering 
bodies? 

There is, of course, no entirely rational answer, 
not even in the realm of psychology, for while 
the unbeliever, or for that matter the believer, 
may note the role of suppressed sexual urges in 
such behaviour, it does not adequately explain 
the force of the frenzy which shakes such people. 
Outside their situation one can never quite grasp 
the clue of their conduct, though I suppose most 
Christians have occasions when, awed beyond 
measure, they can dimly define the scale and 
splendour of saintly folly. ‘We were made to love 
more than others; it is to love more that we are 
here, said the Carmelite nun, Mary of Jesus, and 
it is necessary to understand that the saints, as to 
a lesser degree all religious people, are people in 
love. To the eye of the casual observer their be- 
haviour seems as irrational and exaggerated as 
that of any lover seems to his friends, but it has 


a courage and originality which may be the most 


exciting things in the world. 
Asceticism, the core of the forty days of Lent, 
is a straightforward concept, once one has scraped 
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off the barnacles of masochism the thing has 
acquired. It is accepting the will of God at any 
particular moment, whether or not one happens 
to like it. Over-eager Christians tend to try to 
anticipate God's will by grabbing more than their 
fair share of suffering, but in fact it is only the 
morbidity of the human imagination which 
assumes God's will is bound to be something un- 
pleasant. God may be going to allow one to suffer, 
but then He may equally be going to allow one to 
eat pdté de foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 
Asceticism is doing either with a suitable zest. 
A friend of mine advances the story of St. Francis 
kissing the leper as the supreme example of 
asceticism, since it illustrates the love of God 
superbly overcoming the shrinking of the flesh. 
St. Francis begins his gesture of affection purely 
out of obedience to God, and then, as the special 
Christian conjuring trick begins to work, finds 
himself actually loving what had seemed merely 
repulsive. For the mysterious thing is that what 
starts as asceticism, the laborious struggle against 
one’s loveless impulses, frequently ends as a spon- 
taneous outpouring of love. Asceticism may 
plunge its roots into the compost-heap of human 
perversion, but it often produces incomparable 
roses from this unpromising manure. 


Modern Christian thinking on the subject of 
asceticism tends to be shallow, no doubt because 
psychology has made us self-conscious about it. 
Rather than think out this whole embarrassing 
subject from scratch, we indulge in a number of 
Lenten practices so trivial as to be laughable. 
Going without sugar in one’s tea, giving up 
cigarettes or alcohol, it is difficult to believe these 
things matter tuppence to one’s growth in spiritual 
understanding. And the sad thing is that becoming 
preoccupied with such nonsenses we leave our- 
selves no energy to examine the concepts and 
actions, the prejudices and moods, by which we 
sin regularly against the love of God and the love 
of man. 

Of such scraps of Lenten advice as have drifted 
my way this year from sermons, articles and con- 
versation, I liked at least two trends which I have 
not come across for some time. One priest urges 
that during Lent his parishioners should make a 
more ascetic use of time—in their case spend less 
time watching television and more saying their 
prayers. (‘Do you know,’ he said to me incredu- 
lously, ‘it’s a genuine sacrifice for some of my 
people to miss Gun Law?’) Another, rebelling as 
any sensitive man must from the “You've never 
had it so good’ mentality, asks his people to fast 
properly at least one day a week in an attempt to 
identify themselves with the millions in the world 
who have never had it so bad. There is, I suppose, 
a certain naiveté about such practices, but they 
are at least intended to stretch the spirit till it 
can contain a little more of the love of God. 


Perhaps the best idea I have heard, though I 
can't really see its being carried out, is giving up 
the ancient practice of keeping a forty-day Lent 
(those of us who try to keep it know that it is at 
once too long and too loose) and returning to the 
even more ancient practice of a strict observance 
of Holy Week as a period of fasting and medita- 
tion. This sounds like sense. Meanwhile we shall, 
no doubt, continue with the hardest discipline of 
all—trying to explain to our agnostic friends, for 
the umpteenth time, what in the world we think 
we are up to. 
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Worth 
more than money 


WHAT DO PEOPLE put in Lloyds Bank Private Safe 
Deposits? We do not know : these small safes in our 
strongrooms are absolutely private. But among their 
contents are things the owners value highly and are 
anxious to protect against accidental loss, theft 
or fire. ; 

If you have valuables (heirlooms perhaps), 
original documents, anything for the loss of which 
insurance money would be no true recompense, may 
we remind you that there is a Lloyds Bank Private 
Safe Deposit at 50 branches of the Bank in London 
and the Provinces, and that you need not be a 
customer of the Bank to use it. 

A pamphlet giving details of this service can be 
obtained at any of our branches. 


* LLOYDS BANK PRIVATE SAFE DEPOSITS 
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A young man, able and likeable, is refused a job. A boy is kept 
indoors because of the cruel talk of neighbours. A woman is 
afraid to marry and have children. Who are these people? 
And what unites them in a common bond of misfortune? 
They are all epileptics. They suffer from an attitude of mind 
which harks directly back to the fears and superstitions of 
the Middle Ages. Even in England, in 1960, they are still 
regarded as pariahs, forced into deceit so that they try to 
conceal their condition even from the doctor. Under today’s 
medical care the condition can be controlled. The vast 
majority of our estimated quarter of a million epileptics 
could lead normal, useful lives . . . if Society would let them. 
The British Epilepsy Association wants to create a world 
which accepts epileptics with reason and humanity. Write to 
us for the free booklet which tells you what epilepsy really is 
and how your voice can help to change the future for all 
epileptics. The British Epilepsy Association, Dept. SR.3, 

27 Nassau Street, London, W.1. 
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.. . but wondering no doubt, what you are going to use 
for money. A Personal Loan from the Midland Bank may 
help you, as it has helped many thousands of other people. 


This is one of the services pioneered by the Midland Bank. 
A descriptive leaflet is available at all our branches. 
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A flaw in the crystal ? 


What does she see in that crystal? A long life or a short life? 
A large family or an only child? Good luck or difficult times 
ahead? 

Whatever the gipsy tells you, you know that life is bound 
to be full of uncertainties—and anyway, you wouldn’t plan 
your life on what she sees in her crystal. 

There is one really sound way to plan for the future—a 
Prudential insurance policy. It will smooth over the un- 
expected troubles that may arise and provide for you when 
your family has grown up. 

Take out a policy early in life—it comes cheaper that way! 
When you’ve talked it over with the man from the Pru- 
dential and decided which one suits you best, you can sit back 
and let the future take care of itself. The address of your 
local Prudential office is in the telephone directory. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 
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“Your good health!” 
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The BBC’s Yugoslay Service 
Jurij Gustincic and others, 
A. C. Alexander, Julian Jeffs, D. L. Clarke 


Bernard Levin in Moscow Olga Franklin 
Fire Hazard Colin MaclInnes 
Central Africa Monica Fisher 
National Theatres John Osborne 
Graves of Academe David Cairns 
A Raspberry for the Teacher 

G. G. Thomas, Geoffrey Rans 
Interviewing Orson Welles George Perry 


Torrid Zones Dr. H. Edelston, Morris Gershlick 





THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sir,—Your article of March 11, 1960, ‘The BBC’s 
Yugoslav Service,’ in which you state 
The tenor of the official Yugoslav press and 

radio in the last few years has been hostile to 
British policy. In leading articles, reports from 
correspondents, cartoons and ordinary news 
Britain has been consistently described as second- 
rate, capitalist, imperialist, grabbing, colonialist, 
decadent, reactionary, and all the other Com- 
munist adjectives. ... 

is an example of incompetence, irresponsibility, or 

simply lack of courage to explain the truth about 

the Yugoslav press to your public. 

If you would only try to be half as objective in 
your comments about Yugoslavia as we are in our 
reports about this country and its policy you would 
never have resorted to the above-mentioned state- 
ments, which every reader of Yugoslav papers would 
consider ridiculous, to say the least. 

Our articles, news, our comments and our reports 
are completely different in substance and style from 
what you are trying to suggest. 

But you do not bother about such facts, because 
you know that we are not in a position to explain 
to every one of your readers what we write about 
and how. You certainly needed such inventions in 
order to support other vilification in your article. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JURIJ GUSTINCIC (Politika) 
VLADIMIR TESLIC (Borba) 
BRANKO VASILJEVIC (Tanjug Agency) 
ENVER MULAHUSIC (Tanjug Agency) 
TOMO MARTELANC (Yugoslav Radio-Television) 
London 
* 


Sir,—As one of those who corresponded in your 
columns about the Yugoslav Service, I would like to 
state that I, for one, am not involved in any émigré 
clique. My simple interest in the affair is that of any 
Englishman who wants to see the BBC doing the job 
for which it is intended, i.e., acting as an inde- 
pendent, impartial broadcasting service, and not, as 
at present, as a mere stooge of Radio Belgrade. In 


this sense I would appear to be more anxious than _ 


the BBC is about the ‘British’ qualities of its Yugo- 
slav service.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. C. ALEXANDER 
The Allied Circle, 46 Green Street, W1 


* 


Sir,—I am glad to see from Mr. Carleton Greene’s 
letter in last week’s Spectator that he will be giving 
a detailed answer to the allegations made in the 
report you have published on the Yugoslav Service 
of the BBC. Mr. Wiles’s comments a few months 
ago In your magazine were rather disturbing, and 
I was surprised that the BBC did not deal with the 
Matter there and then. A good many of your readers 
will be awaiting Mr. Carleton Greene’s reply with 
great interest. 


But I feel some exception should be taken, before 
the case for the BBC is formally opened, to the 
manner in which its leading counsel has presented 
his credentials for pleading. His personal experiences 
as Head of the Eastern Service in 1949 and 1950 
entitle him to our respect, but, as I understand it, 
he has had no direct personal experience of affairs 
in the Yugoslav Service since 1950. Things may well 
have changed there since. 

I don’t think it is a very good preliminary to his 
case for him to imply that the evidence in the report 
can be disregarded because it reflects ‘émigré resent- 
ments and faction squabbles.’ Resentments and 
squabbles there may be in the Yugoslav Service (are 
they confined to this section of the BBC, I wonder?). 
Even so, until he has given us the evidence on his 
side, it is a little too much for Mr. Carleton Greene 
to ask us to accept that ‘émigré resentment’ as such 
is sufficient condemnation of the accuracy of the 
allegations made against this Service. Before asking 
us to lay the blame on the émigrés, he might have 
waited until he could have told us why in this par- 
ticular Service there is faction, and why émigré 
resentment alone is to be singled out for his rather 
supercilious disdain. My impression is that Mr. 
Carleton Greene has done less than his duty as 
Director-General of the BBC in colouring your 
readers’ minds with pejorative remarks before pre- 
senting the evidence he has to call against your 
report’s allegations—Y ours faithfully, 

JULIAN JEFFS 
21 Cliveden Place, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Part of your indictment of the Yugoslav Ser- 
vice of the BBC appears to be that I was silenced 
by the hierarchy because of criticism of my broad- 
casts in the Yugoslav press. This is not true. They 
were criticised off and on—never from a high level 
—almost from the moment I started them. They 
came to an end partly because of criticism from 
our Embassy in Belgrade, but principally because 
of my own reluctance to continue them. The BBC 
was in no way to blame, and [ must add that it 
showed itself most liberal in the freedom it gave 
me to air my views without censorship and, indeed, 
without prior approval of my commentaries. 

Some of your allegations about omissions in the 
Yugoslav programmes would, if true, indicate that 
the BBC is now being too soft with Tito. But from 
seven years’ experience in the Yugoslav Service I 
am convinced that the image of it you present is a 
gross distortion, and if there is to be an independent 
inquiry, as Mr. Mirfin suggests, I hope I shall have 
the opportunity of amplifying this statement.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. L. CLARKE 
Chase Cottage, Chase Lane, Haslemere 


BERNARD LEVIN IN MOSCOW 


Sim,—This was a sad disappointment. Perhaps we 
expected too much. Truly there is not much to be 
witty and humorous about in Moscow. 

The article will give much joy, however, to the 
Communists and I expect to see it reprinted in full 
in the Moscow joke magazine Krokodil. The Rus- 
sians like to publish these articles as laugh material 
for their readers, and I am afraid this time the laugh 
is certainly on Levin. He will hardly be able to 
complain if the Russians give him the treatment he 
gave Ian Fleming, who was equally fatuous and 
inaccurate about Hong Kong. 

Firstly, what would Bernard want with a phone 
book when he cannot read Russian? When I was in 
Moscow, I simply went downstairs to the kiosk 
which stands at every street corner, paid twenty 
kopecks (about twopence) and got any number I 
wanted out of the phone book. It costs a lot of money 
to buy new printing machinery to print phone books 
and, as few people (comparatively) in Moscow have 
a phone, I suppose it -hardly seems worth the ex- 
pense. The Moscow Evening News is always carry- 
ing ‘ads’ telling people, ‘Use the telephone to send 
greetings on birthdays and anniversaries.’ Of course, 
it suits the party machine not to issue a new book, 
but I suppose they will get around to it in time. 
After all, Moscow has only had a milk delivery 
for about eighteen months. Formerly, one carried 
a pail to the milk shop. Mr. Levin noted. the ‘high 
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prices.’ I wish he would let our Foreign Office know 
what the secret internal exchange rate is; they would 
love to know. So would I. There are about four 
different rouble rates, but the only two which Mr. 
Levin is likely to know about are the tourist rate 
and the diplomatic one. 

The little maid with the frilled cap and streaming 
ribbons who sits on each landing of the hotel 
throughout day and night sat there, I can assure 
Mr. Levin, who should know better, long, long before 
the Revolution, chiefly at that time to look for 
burglars and suchlike. I am quite sure she is also 
useful to the secret police if they want information, 
but that is not why she is there. 

Incompetence and disorganisation wefe also there 
long before the Revolution and have little to do 
with Communism.—Y ours faithfully, 

OLGA FRANKLIN 
White House, Regent's Park, NW1 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘I shall reply to this letter, 
and others received on the subject, next week.’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


FIRE HAZARD 


Sir,—Scares about minor dangers, lethargy about big 
ones, is a growing national disease. The latest is the 
panic about oil stoves. 

Since man discovered fire and houses and brought 
one into the other some risk has been the price 
of comfort. Today, coal fires ignite chimneys and 
fling sparks; gas stoves have yards of doubly dan- 
gerous tubing; electric fires need wires that can 
short-circuit anywhere out of sight. With oil, there 
are the hazards of draught, leak and, as in all cases, 
kids. The background to all this is no general edu- 
cation whatever about fire precautions and no overall 
statistics about actual fire causes. 

Two unadmitted reasons for the oil-stove scare are 
that gas and electric fires are ‘controlled’ (more or 
less) by huge corporations and oil fires are not. Oil 
is the poor man’s fuel, and there’s a strong lingering 
feeling that the poor should be uncomfortable. In 
Stepney, where I live, landlords won’t allow single- 
room tenants to use electric fires, and fiddle prices 
on the gas slot-meters, So for most it’s an oil stove 
or a long cold winter. 

So oil fires are lethal and the others not. Preludin 
is frightful, liquor-boozing on a vast scale not a 
menace (and it’s taxed!). Road accidents are dread- 
ful, no road policy exists and most drivers are quite 
untrained. Drinking-clubs are wicked, dreary pubs 
and fatuous licensing laws okay. Street-walkers are a 
disgrace, hundreds of thousands of clients spending 
millions on them not a problem. Birching cures 
criminals, derelict gaols don’t matter. ‘Juvenile 
delinquency’ is a peril, youth services can lump it. 
Blantyre is a publicised horror, Notting Vale still 
a ghetto and there is still no immigration policy. 
Readers can complete this list of myopic national 
hypocrisies. 

Five years ago, the house I was in caught fire. 
An electric stove fused and a spark from it met 
a leaky gas tube. When authority arrived to save us 
all, they eyed my innocent oil stove with intense 
disapproval. It blushed bland, warm rosy red at 
them, and still safely, cleanly, cheaply does so.— 
Yours faithfully, . 
COLIN MacINNES 
34 Hanbury Street, El 


CENTRAL AFRICA ? 
Sin.—Democracy without dictatorship is the 
problem to be solved in the Central African 
Federation. To most people in England it appears 
too simple: democracy (one man, one vote) pre- 
cludes dictatorship automatically. A closer look out 
here suggests it’s not so easy. 

Civilisation of any kind came very recently, barely 
fifty years ago, and education was minimal till 
after the Second World War; only very lately have 
any secondary schools been built and still are avail- 
able for very few. The vast majority of our people 
are illiterate. This fact must be considered, as it has 
direct bearing on the numbers and quality of leader- 
ship available and the ability of potential voters to 
exercise their votes with discretion or responsibility. 

Events in other parts of Africa cannot be ignored. 
Reports from Elisabethville this week (not 200 miles 
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HIS ROAD TO POWER 


The Hidden Story 
by George Paloczi-Horvath 


When Stalin died, Nikita Khrushchev was one of half a dozen top-rank Soviet leaders. Now 
he holds supreme power in the Kremlin, alone and unchallenged. How was it done? 

By political skill and ruthlessness Khrushchev eliminated all potential rivals from Beria to 
Zhukov. The inner story of Communist power-politics whereby he raised himself to the 
solitary pinnacle — a vital, startling story, very different from other published accounts — is 
told in this penetrating biography of the Soviet leader which begins on Sunday exclusively in the 
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from here) tell of a deserted city. Where before white 
children swarmed none are to be seen, houses stand 
empty, or where occupied, closed, the women left, 
the men at work. You can park your car anywhere 
with ease! Other reports from missionaries tell of 
panic and horror of peaceful tribes terrified of the 
advent of ‘Freedom’ which will bring their traditional 
enemies back to kill, maim or enslave them uncon- 
trolled. It’s already happened in Uranda-Urundi., 
Oppression of the opposition, ard corruption in the 
government, in Ghana and the Sudan is strictly rele- 
vant, especially as they have thousands of graduates 
to our handful. 

And what help do we get from the English press? 
A riot, where women and children are flung out of 
their houses at night, and their homes and posses- 
sions burned, doesn’t matter; but on the other hand 
an illegal political demonstration at Blantyre is 
magnified into a riot by a romantic pressman or 
two. Yet another commission of inquiry is appointed 
when, surely, it’s the job of the Press Council to 
deal with it. 

No mention is made of the wretched Lusaka 
woman who took a drink during a boycott, had 
petrol poured over her, lighted, and died in agony 
days later. On February 21 another series of burn- 
ings was reported from the Northern Province, 
homes, schools, churches burned; and twenty-three 
cattle burned alive in a kraal, the property of a mis- 
sionary who has given a long life of devoted service 
to the African people. 

Henry Fairlie was right when he wrote an excel- 
lent article for your journal decrying the increase 
in savagery and cruelty among the British in Britain. 
Yet the curious thing is that these same people cosset 
and protect semi-educated political extremists; de- 
crying any African using legitimate methods to 
aspire to leadership. Harry Nkumbula was the 
darling of the Fabian Left while he ranted and 
raved in Congress. Now he is respectably elected by 
Africans to the legislature he is ‘out.’ There are some 
fine people appointed to the Monckton Commission, 
Habanyama for one, but nothing but brickbats come 
from overseas. If»these ‘professional do-gooders’ 
could indulge their paternalistic urges in more con- 
structive channels, how welcome they would be to 
us who live and belong here. At times it seems 
almost a mockery to hope that Coionial Office 
(i.c., British) control should be retained till this 
country has been educated and become experienced 
enough for self-government when one sees the 
extraordinary advice coming from overseas.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MONICA FISHER 
Greystone Park, Box 928, Kitwe 


[This letter is referred to in the leading article on 
p. 411.—Editor, Spectator.] 


NATIONAL THEATRES 


Sir,—For some time, several people I know have 
given up an old childhood comfort, ‘Monopoly,’ and 
have evolved a game which, for want of inspiration, 
they call simply ‘National Theatres.’ 

Would-be players need little more than an or- 
dinary reformer’s dull belief that you only have to 
institutionalise something in order to change it. 

The aim is to take the most acceptable and easily 
assembled elements in the London theatre, rustie 
up a committee and then stuff it into a nice new 
building (‘Tenders’ is a game on its own). You now 
have your own National Theatre or, if you prefer, 
the headquarters of the NTB. Buildings and com- 
mittees are the magical pieces in this game, and 
there is no end to the fun to be had from them. 
For instance, you can get actors, writers and direc- 
tors off the streets by giving them a place where 
they can get together and: discuss, make friends, 
have discussion groups, working relations or, even 
better, workshops, mix with one another in a healthy 
environment, discuss, organise forums, platforms, 
debating groups, table-tennis tournaments, discus- 
sion groups, bars {one soft), billiards, working 
parties, jazz groups, poetry readings, Socialist 
groups, coloured groups, Jewish groups, Queens’ 
groups, etc. 

National Theatres can provide hours of harmless 
amusement, the range is wide and the variations 

endless. One of the simplest of these, which is quite 


amusing, is Choosing Committees. To assemble your 
own Council of the National Theatre, you need a 
few simple rules which can be changed or em- 
bellished, according to how you like to play your 
particular game. 

Some rough rules already suggested are as 
follows : 

(1) The candidate should be both (a) a serious 
or imminent possibility, and (b) funny. Thus Lord 
Attlee, say, would be eligible under (a) but dis- 
qualified under (4). 

(2) Candidates should be selected from the most 


successful reaches of the popular professions, 
politics, the law, the arts, photography and 
scholarship. 


(3) Nominations, while being funny and highly 
probable, should not be obvious. For example, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or Sir William Haley 
would be a breach of the highly subtle techniques 
used. Again, when selecting members from the 
theatrical profession players should try to avoid in- 
cluding too many knighthoods. 

The lines dividing probability, vulgarity and 
good humour are often so fine as to demand an 
arbitrary decision. In the list below, which has 
been canvassed from among a few already enthu- 
siastic players of National Theatres, there may be 
some names which will seem to break one or all 
of the above rules. However, newcomers to the 
game will soon find their own way and I wish them 
luck, including Mr. Findlater. His name has not 
come up in any list yet, but no doubt it will. 

NTB 
The Council 

Sir Malcolm Sargent, John Betjeman, C. A. 
Lejeune, Lady Pakenham, Sir Harold Nicolson, 
George Rylands, Norman Colin, Dame Margot 
Fonteyn, Sir Kenneth Clark, Jacquetta Hawkes, 
Sir Laurence Dunne, Alan Dent, Sir Michael Red- 
grave, Sir Tom O’Brien, Philip Hope-Wallace, 
Godfrey Winn, E. Martin Browne, Hardy Amies, 
Lord Esher, Cecil Beaton, John Sparrow, Dr. Gar- 
bett, Sir Anthony Eden, Miss Flora Robson. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN OSBORNE 
John Osborne Productions Ltd., 
23 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W1 


GRAVES OF ACADEME 


Sur,—Mr. Frank Howes accuses me of failing to do 
my researches properly; but his own are barren. The 
names he gives of ‘successful alumni of the London 
conservatoires’ prove nothing. No one disputes that 
something gets through from time to time. My point 
is that it is a poor total in relation to the vast popula- 
tion on which the colleges draw (their apologists are 
never tired of proclaiming them as a hub of the 
Commonwealth). I do not deny that the people on 
Mr. Howes'’s list physically passed through these in- 
stitutions and emerged at the other end. But Mr. 
Howes ‘ignores the only relevant question—whether 
they succeeded because or in spite of the college 
system, and how much credit if any the colleges are 
entitled to claim for their successes. To mention only 
two of his names, Benjamin Britten and Clifford 
Curzon: has Mr. Howes forgotten Mr. Britten’s pub- 
lished opinion of the general musical education he 
received at the Royal College? He might also ponder 
whether it was the Royal Academy or the late Mr. 
Artur Schnabel that was largely responsible for 
helping Mr. Curzon to fulfil his talents. There are 
really no grounds for Mr. Howes’s strange com- 
placency.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID CAIRNS 
31 Chepstow Place, W2 


A RASPBERRY FOR THE TEACHER 


Sm,—If, as your correspondent maintains, the ‘over- 
whelming majority’ of teachers are ‘duds,’ then we 
should accept the fact that the profession is at 
present grossly overpaid, Fortunately, not everyone 
would subscribe to this judgment. As my experience 
grows, so, too, does my wonderment at the wide range 
of abilities found in the teaching profession at all 
levels. 

It would be tiresome to deal with all the false 
impressions which Miss Whitehorn has created. The 
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lay reader, for instance, who does not understand 
the role of the Times Educational Supplement might 
well imagine that there were only thirteen applicants 
for 3,206 jobs. Of course, there is an overall shortage 
of teachers, particularly on the science side, but 
exaggeration will get us nowhere. 

1 assume that Miss Whitehorn’s purpose is to try 
to increase the status and salary of teachers. She 
has done the profession, however, a gross disservice. 
Several of my sixth-formers intend to enter the 
teaching profession. They might well be forgiven 
for changing their minds after reading her article. 
As for the suggestion that teachers should strike for 
six weeks before the eleven-plus examination, it 
would leave us about as popular as railwaymen 
would be if the NUR decided to strike for the 
month of August—and rightly so.—Yours faithfully, 

G. G. THOMAS 


The Grammar School, Windermere 


* 


Sir,—It is precisely such cant as Miss Baker’s that 
has consistently held back the advancement of 
teachers to professional status and respect with all 
that that entails in conditions and remuneration. 
She ought to look at how other professions protect 
themselves, ask herself when there was last a Royal 
Commission on teachers’ salaries and then ask her- 
self how many the medical profession has had since 
that time. Is she aware of the nagging discontent 
about salaries or of the near-poverty of some young 
married teachers? Does she not know that the pro- 
fession in this country has lost more than a thousand 
of its members in the past year through emigration? 

Why are strikes evil? They are often the only 
way of improving a situation when other methods 
have failed—as they have. The vocabulary of the 
pulpit may impress girls of a certain age, but if it 
continues to impress teachers they deserve to stand 
frustrated before classes of fifty—and to stand in 
for the teacher who could not be found. 

The method may be deplorable, but less so than 
the continued existence of the present. situation — 
Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY RANS 


114 Victoria Road, Morley, Yorkshire 


INTERVIEWING ORSON WELLES 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Forster’s praise of Huw Wheldon’s 
Orson Welles interview on Monitor should not go 
unquestioned. 

It’s all very well to say that this was ‘one 
civilised person chatting to another,’ but is this 
really what is wanted in a television interview? At 
the hands of, say, John Freeman the difference 
would have been remarkable. A highly articulate 
talker like Welles, kept on the rails by the very- 
much-to-the-point questioning technique of Mr. 
Freeman, would have given good value. 

As it was, the things one wanted to hear about 
were tantalisingly not dealt with. The gentlemanly 
chatter, liberally dosed with amicable ‘Orsons’ from 
Mr. Wheldon, stopped short of the point of serious 
interviewing. What were those three lost reels of 
The Magnificent Ambersons, for instance? 

One felt that Welles himself was itching to tear 
loose from this half-strangled polite atmosphere. 
Only once was an opening clear. We saw a clip from 
Citizen Kane showing the press czar stalking the 
length of his Grand Central-size drawing-room, then 
standing dwarfed on the enormous hearth as he 
says, ‘Our home is here, Susan.’ Diffidently, Huw 
suggested that this scene might be larger than life 
because the room was too big. Then came Welles’s 
splendid retort, ‘But the room was big!’ Television 
can never have teo much of this kind of thing.— 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE PERRY 
4 Eccleston Square, SW1 


TORRID ZONES 


Smr,—It is very evident from his long and detailed 
letter that your Mr. Childers is a stickler for pre- 
cision and legality; so could you please ask him to 
reply to the following question: Can we have a 
few illustrative examples (excluding the new African 
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States) of ‘normally established States with a normal 
history’? 
The answers would be very enlightening to— 


Yours faithfully, 
H. EDELSTON 


West Hill House, Allerton Hill, Leeds, I 
* 


Smr—In common, I imagine, with other readers 
I am beginning to feel deluged under the charges 
and counter-charges of Messrs. Childers and Unna. 
Surely no country is beyond reproach in its affairs 
with other countries; every country at some time 
or another can be accused of this, that or the other. 
From a common-sense point of view it seems 
ridiculous that Israel in its precarious position 
should want, and strive for, anything else but peace; 
and I know its Government has repeatedly called 
for peace talks with the Arabs. But I constantly see 
in the press speeches made by Egyptian and other 
Arab leaders which are most bellicose in manner and 
which have as their central motif the extermination 
of Israel. 

Your paper is liberal-minded; so are your con- 
tributors. I must therefore ask you whether you 
are not stirred by the fact that the Arabs are dedi- 
cated to the destruction of Israel? Would you greet 
an Arab victory in any military adventure against 
Israel with equanimity—especially as this would un- 
doubtedly result in another Jewish blood-bath (if 
repeated Arab statements are to be believed)? 

I am also intrigued how it can be that people 
such as yourselves who openly believe in democracy 
and civilised ways of living can be so fulsome in 
your praise of regimes (such as the Arab regimes) 
where dictatorships, assassinations and coups d'état 
are the order of the day; and why you appear to 
have given no support whatsoever to a State such 
as Israel which has developed a most advanced and 
egalitarian way of life. 

The Jewish people have made a contribution to- 
wards civilisation out of all proportion to their 
numbers, and, in return, very often have been made 
the butt of vile persecutions. In a tiny corner of the 
world, in Israel, some of them are attempting to 
make something out of nothing and are trying to 
create a niche where they can live in peace. Moses, 
in Biblical times, is supposed to have told an 
Egyptian king, ‘Let my people go.’ In modern times 
this could be paraphrased to ‘Let my people alone.’ 
— Yours faithfully, 


MORRIS GERSHLICK 
22 Cranley Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex 
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25, 1960 


The Time-Machine 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tuat artistic but deplorably 
unsubsidised Sandhurst, the 
Royal Ballet School, was 
founded in 1931. Now for 
its annual school show it 
can put on, as it did last 


Saturday, the complete 
four-act Swan Lake at 
Covent Garden. Said 
quickly it hardly sounds 


much of an achievement, 
no more say than one of 
our revered musical aca- 
demies sawing their way through a Beethoven 
symphony, or a drama school demonstrating 
excruciatingly the blankness of some of 
Shakespeare’s verse. It has to be remembered 
that only a very few professional companies in 
the world have the resources to mount a full- 
length Swan Lake, and there is certainly no 
school outside of Russia that could even 
physically undertake the venture. Whatever its 
opponents may say of the Royal Ballet School, 
it is efficient—and huge. 

Five of the leading roles were danced by very 
junior members of the company itself, but all 
the other parts were given by no fewer than 127 
students. Carefully rehearsed by Peggy Van 
Praagh and following the standard Covent 
Garden version with the precise mimicry of a 
carbon copy, the casual ballet-goer wandering 
into the Opera House last Saturday might pos- 
sibly not have noticed much difference between 
this performance and one by the main company, 
or even if he did notice it he would possibly find 
it quite difficult to pin down that difference 
accurately. Yet there were revealing discrepan- 
cies, that of innocence and experience, that of 
terrier-puppy fervour and controlled, greyhound 
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enthusiasm. About the students, comparatively 
few of whom will ever graduate to one of the 
Royal Ballet Companies, there was a discernible 
gawkiness to their adolescent physiques and 
equally a fuzziness to their dance technique. 
Countering this was their innocence, the pleasure 
they got and gave from doing something difficult 
for the first time, the communication of that 
sense of occasion and ceremony that their more 
sophisticated and blasé elders have inevitably 
lost. 

These student performances are useful in 
showing the work done by a vast section of the 
Royal Ballet organisation which would other- 
wise be virtually hidden; they also in part act as 
time-machines into the company’s future, show- 
ing the dancers at present emerging from the 
system. The conventional criticism of this 
system’s teaching standards is that it knocks out 
a dancer’s individuality and enforces conformity 
to a given style and manner. That such criticism 
is, in a very limited sense, basically true must be 
evident from the ensemble in both student and 
company performances; that it is justified as 
criticism seems questionable. What represents 
mediocre conformity to a disappointed dance 
teacher, dejected soloist or rejected student, 
Dame Ninette de Valois can claim as company 
discipline and the homogeneous style all national 
ballets perspire to attain. ‘A school is like a 
government 1n that it must be judged by results. 
When my colleague David Cairns was writing 
about the musical academies recently, he made 
it, to my view, game, set and match by unanswer- 
ably questioning how many artists those institu- 
tions had produced. The Royal Ballet School 
has the answer to that ruthlessly fair question 
dancing at Covent Garden; the proof of their 
recipe is to be found in the international reputa- 
tion of their cuisine. 

The Royal Ballet School, like any human 
foundation, has its faults—-yes, it does chase too 
relentlessly and dogmatically the myth of a 
purely ‘English’ style as opposed to the ‘Russo- 
Italian’ style it in fact possesses; yes, its graduates 
do seem even more shamefully ignorant of ballet 
history than their musical counterparts are of 
music history; yes, the boy-scout, sign-language 
mime taught at the school is a ludicrously inade- 
quate means of theatrical communication—but, 
but, but, look merely at the three dancers who led 
this school performance of Swan Lake. Georgina 
Parkinson’s vibrant, highly strung Odette, some- 
what short on facial expression and musical feel- 
ing yet rich in the eloquence of her movement, 
contrasted well with Shirley Grahame’s male- 
volent, crisply danced Odile. Even better than 
either was Bryan Lawrence’s confidently asser- 
tive Prince Siegfried, blending athletic dancing 
with just that boyish romanticism that can—and 
in Siegfried’s case does—lead to an early suicide. 

All in all last week was a sort of national youth 
festival in the ballet theatre, for not only was there 
this students’ Swan Lake, but there was also a 
new company—Norman Dixon’s ‘Ballet Venture 
—1960’—starting a season of ballet-in-the- 
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round at the Pembroke Theatre, Croydon. Here 
is a company I ought to welcome, a crew 
gathered together under just those same colours 
that for years have been nailed to my critical 
masthead. Poor and struggling, weak and in- 
secure, they are twelve good dancers trying to 
give ballet a contemporary voice, flexing their 
muscles against sugary convention, attempting to 
fly kites in a new wind. Unfortunately critics 
have to be apostles of success, or more accurately 
what they believe is success, and failure is failure, 
however well intentioned. If a critic doesn’t 
himself see the kites take to the air, no amount of 
kindly puffing on his part is going to help. 

The ballets on the first night—three by Norman 
Dixon and one by their ballet master, Terry 
Gilbert—were not particularly rewarding. Trite 
themes and choreography only promising in 
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patches added up to precious little. Two of 
Dixon’s ballets have been seen in earlier versions 
when given by the Sunday Ballet Club, and al- 
though honest apprentice efforts, they were 
hardly by themselves a justification for a com- 
pany. The two new works are negligible. In 
these circumstances the experiment of producing 
ballet-in-the-round, the first attempt in this 
country, hardly had the chance for a fair testing, 
the more so as two of the ballets were originally 
square pegs remodelled to fit their round holes. 
Even so there does seem to be a marked disparity 
between the intimacy and potential realism of 
the presentation and the necessarily stylised 
fabric of ballet. The sense of immediacy and 
participation that can be found in drama-in-the- 
round appears to run counter to the actual 
technique of dancing. 


Tuppence Coloured 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Follow That Girl, (Vaude- 
ville.) — The Dancing 
Heiress. (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith.) — Inherit The 
Wind. (St. Martin’s.) 

I must confess I am not so 
baffled as most of my fellow- 
harvesters in this field to 
learn that Follow That Girl 
is mixed from the same re- 
cipe as Salad Days, which 
ran for six years. This is a 
musical (and I risk quota- 
tion) which has everything the English middle 
class adores. It appeals to those who are home- 
sick for the home they never knew—when the 
girls were sexy but sweet and innocent, when the 
police were efficient but polite, when businessmen 
were amiable scoundrels who got away with 
nothing worse than merger, when artists were 
gentlemanly amateurs who painted pictures 
romantic enough to be used as advertisements, 
when the workers wore uniforms which immedi- 
ately identified their rank. 

This is the bait which lures the sentimental, 
conventional, basically disillusioned over-fifties 
into the theatre—the boyhood of Harold Mac- 
millan in full colour. What keeps them there, and 
tempts them back again, is the syrupy solution in 
which these daguerreotypes are embalmed. The 
toy-theatre sets of Hutchinson Scott, the tricksy 
cute D’Oyly Carte direction (by Denis Carey and 
by Basil Pattison) with all the performers jigging 
and ticking and twitching like marionettes, and 
the sugary forgettable music of Julian Slade—all 
have a mindless charm very much their own. For 
the young fogies, Julian Slade and Dorothy Rey- 
nolds have slotted in an occasional mildly satirical 
revue sketch about the endearing rapacity of pub- 
lic transport employees or the slapstick confusions 
of a self-service draper’s shop. There is not a nasty 
modern thought in the whole evening, hardly 
more than a hint that the twentieth century will 
one day poke its bony worries through the plush 
and gilt stuffing. Even the smoking concert sauci- 
ness of the Alhambra tarts dogged up as mer- 








maids only reminds the audience with a wink and 
nudge that sex can sometimes be coarse and vul- 
gar when the servants have gone below stairs. 
Follow That Girl is a reassurance to the middle 
classes that a cosy heaven once existed where 
the laurel hedge and the tradesmen’s entrance cut 
them off from chilly strain of competition just as 
The Lily-White Boys served the social function of 
cheering up those declassed lefties who were be- 
ginning to doubt whether life had even been 
brutal, beastly and unfair. 

Follow That Girl is not my swig of laudanum, 
but even opiates are susceptible to consumer 
research. As there is a demand for this kind of 
harmless drug, it is hard to see how it could be 
better packaged than at the Vaudeville. The bur- 
lesque Victorian ballads are parodies which out- 
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throb their originals. Jaunty choruses like ‘Vic- 
toria, Victoria’ could have been lifted untouched 
from the Gilbert and Sullivan trunk. And the cast 
sing like birds. The jokes would pass the scrutiny 
of Christie’s top expert on antiques, and they are 
juggled with just the right kind of gingerly awe 
by James Cairncross and Patricia Routledge. 
Marion Grimaldi is as neat and trim and cheerful 
a canary as I have seen in many a month. The 
lead, Peter Gilmore, has still too much of the 
yokel about him as though he were weighted 
down by the clay on his boots, but his warm 
physical presence and easy relaxed voice suggest 
that one day soon he could be a musical star of 
the first magnitude. 

The Dancing Heiress suffers from inability to 
make up its mind who its ideal audience is. It is a 
caricature of the musical comedy thriller of the 
Thirties—and those critics who objected to mix- 
ture of top-hat tap-dancing and spangled chorus 
lines with fights in the darkened library and 
gloved hands switching the poisoned drinks 
through the secret panel are simply unfamiliar 
with the genre. The trouble is that those who still 
play their old 78s will applaud Murray Grand’s 
brilliant mimic Cole Porter beguine ‘Morning, 
Noon, Evening and Night’ with those clever 
pointless lines the maestro so loves like 

Deep in my interior, 

I feel so inferior, 

You're so superior—to me-ee-ee. 
They will also enjoy John Heawood’s choreo- 
graphic parody of a top-heavy production num- 
ber with ostrich fans and crocodile grins as in 
‘Song of the Shadows.’ But they soon grow bored 
with the witless action which recaptures the actual 
dialogue too minutely, but rarely gives it a witty 
twist or an ironic edge. Those who have forgotten 
the musicals of thirty years ago are left only with 
what appear to be a few derivative songs, an occa- 
sional clumsy dance routine, and a plot which 
does not make sense. 

Inherit The Wind is theatrically a hit but 
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dramatically a near-miss. Based on the famous 
American trial of 1925, where a young Tennessee 
teacher was indicted for teaching evolution, it 
carefully avoids all the real ironies and tensions 
and subtleties of the occasion and settles instead 
for colourful, noisy, obvious court-room melo- 
drama. Andrew Cruickshank in the Clarence 
Darrow role dominates the action as the shaggy, 
sleepy bear with the mental reflexes of a rattle- 
snake. But the dialogue of Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee is overweighted for easy laughs 
and comfortable triumphs on the side of Reader's 
Digest science against Neanderthal fundamental- 
ism. Inherit The Wind works well on stage, but 
it left me unsatisfied. I was irritated that H. L. 
Mencken, perhaps the greatest reporter of this 
century, should be presented merely as a preten- 
tious smart-aleck. And you have only to read 
Mencken’s own descriptions of the trial to realise 
that the central character ought to be William 
Jennings Bryan—the radical mountebank who 
hypnotised half a nation. Consider just one detail 
from Mencken’s despatches—‘I looked directly 
down upon him, sweating horribly and pumping 
his palm-leaf fan. His eyes fascinated me; I 
_ watched them all day long. They were blazing 
points of hatred. They glittered like occult and 
sinister gems.’ None of this appears in Henry 
McCarthy’s pompous, bank-president perform- 
ance as the man who once cried “You shall not 
press down upon the brow of Labour this crown 
of thorns: you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
- cross of gold.’ (It only adds to the fascination of 
Bryan to realise that he was only advocating 
bimetallism and would probably have settled for 
a cross of silver.) 
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The Shame of Waste 


By PETER FORSTER 


ATV’s About Religion is 
currently considering the 
Seven Deadly Sins, one each 
week during Lent. Last Sun- 
day it achieved the not in- 
considerable feat of making 
Lust seem the deadly dul- 
lest. The programme was 
introduced by Mr. Alan 
Wheatley, whose thin, dis- 
dainful features are better 
known when he imperson- 
ates the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham in the Robin Hood serial. Lust, Mr. Wheatley 
began, is ‘an expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame.’ I was pondering this, and wondering 
whether the Shakespearian note would be kept 
up, when Mr. Wheatley went on to concede that 
‘there is, of course, a lot of sex about.’ This 
agreed, he defined lust. ‘Sexual desire for some- 
body’s body as though it were a thing—that’s 
lust!’ The Sheriff’s eyes narrowed, his lips curled 
with distaste. But, he added, lust was essentially 
a twosome: ‘just as cricket in the nets is not the 
real thing, so sex is not for one person.’ 

Now the Sheriff enlisted a near-by group of 
actors to improvise sketches and give us some 
Method Lust: ‘Then perhaps we can Pin Lust 
Down,’ he intoned. So they pretended to be in 
a coffee bar, and a glowering young actor leered 
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at a girl (was this lust?), whose shoe hurt (some 
strange foot-fetish here?), until a jazz band 
started (had Sunday Break over-run?): only this, 
said the Sheriff, was not lust after all. 

But next, in a saloon bar, we had ‘the Don 
Juan type,’ eyeing a solitary girl. ‘Look at him,’ 
sneered the Sheriff, ‘cutting her out with his eyes 
as if she was a pin-up!’ Don Juan touches the 
girl, whereupon she goes to talk to a group of 
total strangers, and then his own girl (‘the pin- 
up he’s taking down!’ explains our compére) re- 
turns from the Ladies, foiling further aggression. 
‘{ feel I know him, don’t you?’ asks Mr. Wheatley. 
‘Men who court women constantly, don’t under- 
stand them,’ chips in the actor. 

Next adultery, personified by the typical case 
of the wife with her husband queueing for the 
cinema, who takes a fancy to the man ahead 
and accosts him in the foyer while hubby is 
buying the tickets. ‘That marriage is dying on 
its feet,’ snapped Mr. Wheatley. The actress 
added: ‘If you’ve a baby, you don’t expose it 
to germs, if you can help it—if you've a marriage, 
you don’t expose it to adultery.’ Because, Mr. 
Wheatley said, ‘sex should be properly built in.’ 

Lastly, ‘commercial sex,’ exemplified, in the 
Sheriff's words, by those clubs ‘where half-naked 
girls prance around like a lot of cold chipolata 
sausages!’ (Oh, how the Sheriff hates cold chip- 
olata sausages!) A visiting businessman was 
ensnared by a hostess—all due, explained our 
guide, ‘to a nodule of lust in a harmless little 
man.’ The sad sequel came when we found the 
businessman reduced to showing dirty postcards 
to a chum in a railway buffet, and interrupted 
by his morose, kerchiefed wife: ‘I don’t know 
where you find your fun, Eric Fletchard, but 
it’s not with me!’ Mr. Wheatley smiles: ‘We 
know where, don’t we?’ Afterwards he sums up: 
‘Why fall for substitute sex? The devil finds 
work for empty hands.’ 

It remains only to add that About Religion is 
often said to be the best of the religious pro- 
grammes, and Mr. Michael Redington the doyen 
of religious producers; and that this sort of script 
was written by Elizabeth Young. Me, I’m off to 
join Robin Hood. 

The week was also notable for the name of 
Mr. Ken Taylor. Many adapters have mucked 
up good stories, but to muck up a little master- 
piece quite as thoroughly as Mr. Taylor did 
Maugham’s The Alien Corn (A-R) was an ex- 
ceptional feat by any standards. Perhaps the 
trouble was that Mr. Maugham made it too 
easy: all an adapter had to do was to follow 
the plain, actual narrative of the Jewish family 
trying to assimilate itself into Englishness and 
the son who opts out. But where would have been 
the original Taylor in this? So there had to be 
a pointless interpolation about Nazi activities 
among Munich students, and lines like ‘If you 
must live la vie de Bohéme, you might as well 
combine it with l'amour.’ I dare say it could just 
be argued that first-quality stories make second- 
rate plays (and vice versa), but Mr. Taylor 
turned a quiet comment into a noisy vulgarity, 
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and made the best short story Mr. Maugham 
ever wrote seem like a clumsy pot-boiler. For 
once, Miss Joan Kemp-Welch’s direction .was 
far from steady-handed, and the incorrigibly 
Jewish Uncle Ferdy was played by Henry 
Kendall in a manner so halting he might have 
been appearing in Another Little Bit of Fluff. 

The Prime Minister’s shifty, note- 
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consulting party political appearance was stag- 
geringly inept after the poised statesman of the 
General Election. How, I wondered, to describe 
him. A duck-billed platitude? Then I recalled 
a similar figure in that film about the Thirties, 
addressing the plebs in just such resonant 
clichés, and realised that I was watching Ramsay 
Macmillan. 


Romantic Sparks 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Les Enfants du _ Paradis. 
(Academy.) — Can - Can. 
(Metropole, Victoria.)— 
Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll. (London 
Pavilion.)—Lift to the 
Scaffold. (Cameo-Poly).— 
The Green Mare’s Nest. 
(Cameo Royal.) 

A ReEVivAL of Marcel 
Carné’s Les Enfants du 
Paradis (‘A’ certificate) is, 
to me, one of those con- 
sciously ‘nostalgic occasions’ one regards with one 
delighted and one sceptical, even apprehensive, 
eye. It rocketed into my late teens with such a 
shower of romantic sparks that for years and 
years it was my undisputed Top Film, the one that 
never wearied, that had everything: size and 
length (in those days I loved few things as much as 
a long evening’s-worth at the cinema), what 
looked like a complete picture of what then 
seemed to me an eaviably glamorous society, pal- 
atable cynicism and full-blast romanticism, a 
script that seemed to say all sorts of things one 
wanted to say oneself, Barrault and Arletty, mime 
and naturalism, love as one thought and hoped it 
was; in fact, everything one wanted to think of 
at that age, in that state of mind. Rapt and 
ridiculous, I saw it nine times, severely cut in 
England, uncut in Paris, queueing in what I seem 
to remember as a perpetual snowstorm. I even 
saw (I don’t know how often, four or five times) 
Barrault repeating the mime on the stage, with 
Madeleine Renaud as the. statue instead of 
Arletty, and a faint feeling of disillusion because 
ic wasn’t quite as it had been. Prévert’s script 
seemed as quotable as Hamlet: what could better 
express the essence of romantic disillusion than 
Barrault’s: ‘Une histoire absurde et triste, comme 
la mienne, comme la vétre, Madame Hermine!’? 
or of romantic enchantment than Arletty’s pay- 
off line before what seemed a rather daring fade- 
out: ‘C’est tellement simple, !'amour!’? I quote 
from memory (so I hope they’re right), for they 
went into the stock of aphorisms, so barnacled 
with association as to be almost unrecognisable 
to outsiders, that one keeps to express a joke or 
mood of ageless validity. For years, phrases 
like ‘fraiche comme la rose, pure comme le lis’ 
became jokes of the wry and moist-eyed kind, 
and the wonderful nonsense of: 





‘Hélas, il est mort! O misére de la vie! 
C’était un mauvais homme, mais c’était mon 
ma... aril’ 


could be brought out to suit all sorts of occasions. 


Yes, it had everything, food for daydreams and 
identifications, excitements and swoonings, jokes 
of the serio-whimsi-comical kind, Barrault (I 
am forced to repeat) and Arletty, Pierre 
Brasseur, Maria Casarés, Pierre Renoir, Louis 
Salou, Marcel Herrand and one of those casts 
of thousands in which everyone seems vitally 
concerned with living. In fact, it all looked like 
Living, and just as one had hoped to find it 
—gorgeous, intense, poignant, funny and good- 
ness how sad! I wonder if the new generation 
that sees it for the first time now at the Academy 
will be starry-eyed enough to take it as straight 
as that. I approach my own tenth visit (an 
enormous way, it seems, from the ninth) with 
the sort of trepidation one has in the face of all 
sentimental journeys and long-dead love affairs. 

Can-Can (director: Walter Lang: ‘U’ certifi- 
cate) is disappointing because it is inordinately 
long (two and a half hours including eleven 
musical minutes before the credits and an un- 
necessary interval), because Gigi (even includ- 
ing Chevalier and Louis Jourdan) did Gay 
Paree so much better and because (though 
it takes courage to say so) I can’t really take 
Shirley MacLaine at top frenzy for so long, 
screaming like a pressure-cooker that’s going to 
explode. As heroine or off-heroine or zany or 
ghastly-pathetic I love her dearly; but when she 
looks (much of the time) ghastly-pathetic and we 
are meant to take her as straight heroine, then 
something inside me protests and wants to give 
her hair a good brushing. Besides, I can’t quite 
accept her and Sinatra in love, they’re much too 
much of a muchness; he, as always, or nearly 
always, the smoothie who seems (even within the 
limits of a musical) to have a volcanic soul tucked 
away somewhere, she the surface volcano with the 
hidden depths. What astounds me about actors, 
who are supposed to be good mimics, is the fact 
that they can’t be taught to make even a single 
French word sound credible. Sinatra and Miss 
MacLaine address each other as Fran—{as in 
man)—swar and See-moan, and when it comes 
to words like magnifique it’s mag—{as in wag)— 
nefeek all the way. Can-Can is filmed in Todd 
AO and I can’t see that it does anything for it. 
This process is all very fine for filming indi- 
vidual high jinks, things that jump out at you 
like switchbacks or racing cars; but when it 
comes to filming large-scale dances like the can- 
can on a big stage, far from making each dancer 
distinct and rounded and (as with switchbacks) 
jumping out at you, the enormous screen seems 
to show them all from much the same distance 
and to lack a sense of individuality altogether. 
It rather reminded me of an excited centipede 
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and anything less calculated to arouse the re- 
quired excitement it is hard to imagine. 

Others in a full week: Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll (director: Norman Leslie; ‘A’ cer- 
tificate), which I enjoyed, in spite of a soft 
centre and a contrived-looking ending, for an 
inescapable toughness and openness and tang 
carried over from the play; and for Angela 
Lansbury as the best genteelly merry widow I 
remember. John Mills, Ernest Borgnine and 
Anne Baxter all give good performances of the 
sort called troupers—which means they couldn’t 
do badly if they tried. A whiff of Australia after 
so much of the Home Counties does our film- 
going a power of good. Lift to the Scaffold: 
first film made by that over-rated new wavelet 
Louis Malle, who directed the lush Lovers. A 
thriller, well acted, pretentiously directed, with 
every chestnut you can think of, including the 
undeveloped incriminating photographs, and 
preposterous behaviour by almost everyone, in- 
cluding First Murderer who plans an elaborate 
fake suicide in a top-floor flat and leaves the rope 
he climbed in at the window by hanging outside 
over a crowded street. Don’t they keep con- 
tinuity girls for trifles like that? Apparently not, 
for our hero has to rush upstairs in the lift, on 
which—very literally—hangs our tale. 

The Green Mare’s Nest (director: Claude 
Autant-Lara; ‘X’ certificate: rural pomp of the 
sort generally called ‘bucolic,’ with Bourvil, sly 
and self-contained. Severely cut, I imagine, be- 
cause I could hardly follow the plot; but that 
hardly matters. There’s a real green mare, and 
an assortment of rapes, each to the tune of a 
merry fife band. 
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To take advantage of the leading place in world trade occupied by 

British steel and engineering — and to maintain this lead despite increasing 
competition in overseas markets — G.E.S.O., the Export Services Organisation 
of the GKN Group, was brought into being. 

G.E.S.O. does not replace the direct overseas selling arrangements of individual 
GKN companies, it augments them. It investigates and it researches. 

It uncovers facts, discovers figures and interprets both. It helps to get more 
things done more quickly. The operations of G.E.S.O., like the distribution 

of GKN goods and the location of GKN companies, are worldwide. 

To live, we must export. To live better, we must export more. G.E.S.O. is one 


of the ways in which the GKN Group is going about it. 


There are over 80 independent companies in the GEN Group. They are concerned mainly 
with steel in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is virtually nothing in steel that 
is outside their scope. What one GK.N company cannot do, another can ; and what 


all can do is to provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


THE GIKEN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. HEAD OFFICE, LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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NIKITA s. Khrushchev 


FOR VICTORY IN PEACEFUL 
COMPETITION WITH CAPITALISM 


The single most powerful man in the world pre- 
sents his blue-print for tomorrow and his views 
on every major issue from Sputniks to West Berlin. 
Drawn from his speeches and documents, with a 
preface specially written for this British edition 
by Mr. Khrushchev. No thinking person can 
afford to miss it. 40s. 
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Appropriately beginning with 


The Natural History 
of Love MORTON M. HUNT A learned 


but light-hearted discourse, with numerous quotations, on the 
modes and manners of amour from Helen of Troy to Coventry 
Patmore and beyond. 25s. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert 


ANITA LESLIE’s fascinating story of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
virtuous Catholic beauty, and the Prince of Wales. An intriguing 
picture of English life in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 25s. 


Away to Eden 


RODERIC OWEN, involving the reader in situations both 
refreshing and bizarre, travels through Pakistan with the sharpest 
of eyes. Illus. 25s. 


Between God & Man 


THE ESSENTIAL BIBLE. A brilliant atid completely new 
arrangement by Joseph McCulloch of the Authorised Version. 
‘It’s beautiful presentation will surely induce many people to 
return to the reading of this great treasury of English prose’. 
SIR HERBERT READ. 25s. 


Vercors FOR THE TIME BEING 


Vercors’ important collection of letters, articles and addresses, 
which disclose his ardent controversies with Soviet writers and 
French Communists, and with de Gaulle and other prominent 
Frenchmen. 25s. 


Egyptian Art 


BORIS DE RACHEWILTZ offers a solution to the 
problems presented to the modern mind by an art which is sep- 
arated from us not only in time but by a completely different 
conception of life. With 10 pages of illustrations in full colour 
and 102 in monochrome. 40s. 


Edna O’Brien 


THE COUNTRY GIRLS 

One of the most talented novelists we have dis- 
covered in many years. The rights of this piquant 
novel have already been sold in the U.S.A., France, 
Italy, Finland & Norway. Book Soc. Rec. 15s. 


Borden Deal 


THE INSOLENT BREED Large as life and 
vivid as Technicolor, Borden Deal’s new novel ,.4 
creates a pagan legend out of the early, wandering ¢ jj); 
musicians of America’s South. 2Is. & , 
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‘I have not read for a long time a better story of young love — one with 4 
more charm, tenderness, truth’. J. B. PRIESTLEY 13s. 6d. a 
. \ 

What We Did to Father 
ROY LEWIS of The Economist strays from his usual i 
literary paths to produce a gaily fantastic jaunt (accompan- ' 
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ied by William Hewison’s illustrations) through life with 
Ernest and other ‘early folk’ of the Pleistocene age. 15s. 





. 


Al Morgan ONE STAR GENERAL 


Al Morgan (who wrote The Great Man) ‘now unmasks the Army... It all 
goes at a cracking pace and there isn’t an unreadable page anywhere’ 
JOHN METCALF, Sunday Times. 15s. 


Stanley Middleton 


HARRIS’s REQUIEM. Stanley Middleton’s first novel was published 
by New Authors Ltd. and spotlighted by the Daily Telegraph as ‘the most 
original talent’. His second, appearing under the Hutchinson imprint, is 
already recommended by the Book Society. 15s. 


Hutchimier Y Co. Lid., 178-202 Gt. Portland St., W.! 
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6 \NE like myself was particularly marked out 

for being converted into a myth.’ The 
phrase occurs in one of the long encrusted sen- 
tences of Berenson’s Sketch for a Self-Portrait, 
and in more ways than one it is characteristic 
of his writing: in its candour, in its clumsiness 
of phrase, above all in its accuracy. For Beren- 
son with his learning, his friends, his years, his 
wealth, was undoubtedly one of the myths of 
modern Europe, and to try and record this 
myth—as Mrs. Sprigge* sets out to do—to pare 
away fiction from reality, calls for quite peculiar 
qualifications. 

One would require, to begin with, consider- 
able knowledge of the two great communities in 
which Berenson was formed: the Russian Pale of 
Settlement, where he was born in 1865, prison- 
house and forcing-ground of the intellect, and 
that other ‘ghetto’ from which he was also to 
escape, New England of the 1880s, a society no 
less earnest but where a genteel though intense 
cultivation of the spirit replaced the old Jewish 
absorption in matters of the mind. Again, to 
sympathise with Berenson in his life’s work, one 
would have to share somewhat in the over- 
whelming obsession out of which it sprang— 
with painting; and if one further wanted to 
arrive at some assessment of that work, one 
would need to be conversant with the course of 
art history and esthetics over the last seventy- 
five years. Add to these qualifications a sense of 
literary composition (if the book is not to be 
incongruous with its subject) and a gift of evoca- 
tive writing adequate to recall the talk of a man 
who lived as much in the spoken as in the written 
word—and it is not surprising that Mrs. Sprigge 
fails to satisfy these high demands. 

But need she have fallen so far short of them? 
Though she appears to share many of Berenson’s 
grosser prejudices—against modern art, against 
psycho-analysis, against any form of egali- 
tarianism—she is not fired by the great enthu- 
siasm of his life, for the visual arts: of art history 


‘and esthetics she shows herself innocent: and 


she envisages the process of attribution, of 
assigning paintings to painters, in just the way 
that Berenson tried all his life to extirpate, as a 
kind of magical divination, quite divorced from 
argument or science. On points of fact she is 
often inaccurate, and her literary tact is so far 
at fault that she introduces Pater to the reader 
via a three-page précis of the plot of Marius. 
But for all the inadequacies in its telling, 
Berenson’s life cannot fail to fascinate. On the 
simplest level, it is one of the great ‘success- 
stories’ of our age. The poor Jew from 
Lithuania; who went to Harvard; who came to 


Europe; who became a famous scholar; who 


* BERENSON. j A BioGRAPHY. By Sylvia Sprigge. 
(Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 


Berenson 


By RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


made his fortune; whom great collectors feared 
and distinguished historians admired; and who 
died at an immense age, amongst his works of 
art in a villa above Florence, knowing royalty 
and fashionable women: in one sense, it is a 
story belonging to all the ages, yet in another it 
is supremely modern. For all Berenson’s dislike 
of the world into which he survived, the reputa- 
tion that he enjoyed belongs essentially to it. Not 
just because it depended on things like rich 
Americans and fast communications which 
didn’t exist at any earlier time, but because of its 
quantitative character: the way it was bound up 
with the expensiveness of his attributions, the 
extent of his longevity, the scale of his 
acquaintances. 

On a higher level, the story is that of a 
dedicated man: a man in whom an obsession 
with the visual arts, or with painting in particu- 
lar, overruled, even when it did not eliminate, 
all other concerns. This obsession Berenson 
endeavoured to work out in two ways: as 
dealer, and as scholar. In the first of these roles 
he sacked the repositories of European art, in 
the second he catalogued them. On his life as 
dealer, discretion still draws a curtain. Which is 
a pity: not because of any scandalous revela- 
tions we may have to forgo, but because of the 
real light that greater knowledge might throw on 
his fundamental attitude towards painting. The 
explanation that cannot be true is the one which 
Berenson offers in a passage that Mrs. Sprigge, 
to do her justice, cries out against: ‘My only 
excuse is, if the comparison is not blasphemous, 
that like Saint Paul with his tent making and 
Spinoza with his glass polishing, I too needed a 
means of livelihood. The picture of Berenson, 
a poor scholar working his way through life, is 
grotesque. At the same time, Berenson clearly 
felt an intolerable weight of guilt over his busi- 
ness activities, as we see from the Self-Portrait, 
and it is this alone that can account for the 
callous way he allows himself to refer to his 
first patron, to whom he owed everything, 
Isabella Stewart Gardner. 

But, ultimately, it is as a scholar that Beren- 
son was, and will be, famous. A scholar, though 
of a very special kind. The programme of his 
life’s work he outlined over a café table in 
Bergamo toa young friend in 1889: 

We shall give ourselves up to learning to 
distinguish between the authentic works of an 
Italian painter of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and those commonly -ascribed to him. 
Here at Bergamo, and in all the fragrant 
valleys that branch out northwards, we must 
not stop till we are sure that every Lotto is a 
Lotto, every Cariani a Cariani, every Previtali 
a Previtali, every Santa Croce a Santa 
Croce. . .. 

To this programme, generalised over the Italian 
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schools, but always with particular emphasis on 
that chosen race, the Florentines, Berenson re- 
mained faithful. As the twentieth century pro- 
gressed, and it became increasingly-the habit to 
interpret works of art by the light of economic 
or social history, or the history of ideas, or 
psychology, or to turn upon their content and 
excavate the various layers of meaning they 
contained, Berenson resisted all the blandish- 
ments of the new scholarship, and reaffirmed 
the old supremacy of connoisseurship. 

Connoisseurship is indeed one of the oldest 
elements in the study of art. Forty years or so 
before Berenson’s day, however, the whole sub- 
ject had been put on a new, would-be scientific 
basis by Giovanni Morelli, doctor, scholar, 
scientist, whose studies were inspired by the 
belief that local civic patriotism, the great barrier 
to Italian unity, was unnaturally sustained by the 
ludicrous claim each city made to be the posses- 
sor of a great collection of old masters. To put 
civic pride in its place and to turn attribution 
into a natural science was Morelli’s dual aim, 
and he hoped he had achieved this by the 
elaboration of a new method. The method was 
based on the assumption that the authorship of 
a picture is best indicated by the recurrent forms 
that a painter uses, particularly in the humbler 
details of the painting. Accordingly, the task of 
the scientific connoisseur was to draw up a 
schedule of the way in which this or that artist 
delineated the ear, the nose, the ball of the 
thumb, the folds of the drapery, and then apply 
this schedule to the material before him so as to 
control (though not, of course, to replace) the 
subjective judgment which forms itself on 
arbitrary impressions. 

It was Berenson’s achievement that without 
adding anything substantive to the method he 
carried it as far as it could go. (Mrs. Sprigge 
records Berenson’s claim that he gave Morellian 
criticism what it lacked, the ‘psychology of art,’ 
but I find it hard to attach much meaning to the 
claim.) Lucky in his eye, Berenson over the years 
managed to make connoisseurship resemble a 
science, not just in its promise, but actually in 
its findings. It is on this achievement, enshrined 
supremely in the great Drawings of the Floren- 
tine Painters, that his reputation will rest. 

No doubt much can be said about the limita- 
tions of Morellian method, but, these apart, it 
may well be wondered why Berenson, with his 
deep love of art, his broad humanism, should 
have confined himself to so narrow and desiccated 
a form of scholarship. Such wonderment, how- 
ever, recedes when we consider more closely 
Berenson’s views about the nature of visual art 
and its value. 

For Berenson, the value of painting lay essen- 
tially in the intense momentary experiences it 
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Spring Announcements 


NEW LEFT BOOKS 
_ Out of Apathy 


in Out of Apathy, the first of the New Left Books, 
the New Left states its position. The result of 
three years’ intensive study, discussion and 
controversy, the writing is constructive, live 
and realistic. Rejecting alike the philosopher's 
passivity, the salesman’s ritual and the politi- 
cian’s soup-kitchen, the contributors plead for 
a total offensive, leading to a humane and 
democratic socialist revolution—not in the 
2\st century, but now, as a serious immediate 
policy. — 

Editor: E. P. THOMPSON 

Ready May 31st 


CRIME 
DOCUMENT ARIES 


Guenther Podola 


“The name of Guenther Podola is assured of a 
secure place in the legal history of this country.”’ 
Such were the words of his judge, Mr. Justice 
Edmund Davies, and_behind the formal citation 
of R. v. Podola [1959] 3 W.L.R. 718 lies a case of 
compelling interest to lawyer, doctor, and 
tayman alike. 

Mr. Furneaux here provides the full docu- 
mentary record of the case based on the official 
transcripts. Extensive extracts are made from 
the evidence of Podola himself, and no less than 
six chapters are devoted to an exhaustive 
analysis of the medica! evidence. Here is the 
definitive study of one of the most important 
criminal cases of recent years. 


6y RUPERT FURNEAU X 
Ready April 22nd 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
The Hundred Flowers 


Rarely can one learn the true feeling of people 
living under a Communist régime. Therefore 
the sudden outburst of criticism of the Chinese 
Communist régime by its subjects in the early 
summer of 1957 now famous as the Hundred 
flowers episode is a unique and indispensable 
primary source of knowledge about both the 
régime and the attitude of its subjects towards 
it. Of particular significance is the criticism 
levelled at the régime by the country’s youth, 
and one of the broader lessons of the episode is 
the difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, for a 
dictatorial régime to relax its grip without 
fatal injuries to itself. 


by RODERICK MacFARQUHAR 
Ready April 29th 
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induces, in its capacity to enhance the pleasures 
of self-consciousness. It is not difficult to see 
the analogy between this view of zxsthetic value 
and the corresponding practice of scholarship 
according to which the object of inquiry is 
identified with the forms, colours, ‘themes that 
can be found within the picture-frame. There is 
no grosser distortion of Berenson than to pre- 
sent him as a man who would amputate culture 
from the rest of the world, and compel the 
artistic and intellectual interests of man to reside 
in a vacuum. If Berenson made any such cut,-he 
made it elsewhere. A truer accusation would be 
to say that he divorced the arts, at any rate the 
more immediately sensuous arts, from the whole 
of the rest of human culture, and made the 
pleasures of painting indistinguishable in kind 
from those of the garden or the table. 

Admittedly there is to be found in Berenson’s 
writing a more general theory about the nature 
of painting, as essentially connected with the 
celebration of the human body, and this serves 
to rescue the pleasures of painting from the 
charge of mere gourmandise. But it does so only 
at the expense of banishing the whole of modern 
art. Furthermore, to bridge the gap between this 
very general theory of art and the emphasis 
placed on vivid sensations, Berenson invoked the 
idea of ‘tactile values.’ 

According to this idea (which he adapted 
from Hildebrand), the zsthetic sensation derives 
its intensity or life-enhancing quality from the 
fact that, though visual or retinal, it stimulates 
the ‘tactile imagination’ and so affords us a 
sense of three-dimensionality—in other words, it 
allows us to construct a spatial world in which 
the human figure can be represented. This theory, 
however, incorporates an antiquated view of 
our perception of space, according to which 
vision has to be supplemented by touch if we 
are to have an awareness of things in depth. 
Moreover, if taken seriously as an account of 
esthetic appreciation, the theory of tactile values 
would reduce the whole of painting to a more, or 
less, successful approximation to trompe-l’ eil. 

The Passionate Sightseer* is to be attributed 
not to Bernard Berenson, but to ‘B.B.,’ the man, 
the talker, the host, of whom I have said little. 
I am sure that he was a remarkable human 
being, but unfortunately we do not see him 
clearly either in Mrs. Sprigge’s biography or in 
these travel-jottings from his last years. More- 
over, much that is said about him contains a sad 
confusion of values. No man is the wiser for his 
charm, nor the more distinguished for his 
snobbery: and the paradox of Berenson is that 
ultimately his greatness resides in an area to 
which the qualities of worldliness relate least of 
all—that of pure scholarship. Berenson was not 
a sage, nor a great thinker; nor much of a 
theorist. He was a man obsessed by painting and 
tied to it by the most obvious and direct of all 
links: the visual. Indeed, I can think of no 
better way of characterising the true (as opposed 
to the legendary) relation in which he stood to 
the arts than by using the famous words uttered 
by Cézanne of Monet: Jl n’est qu’un e@il, mais, 
mon Dieu, quel wil ! 


Hell-Mouth and Mac-Ninny 
English Political Caricature: to 1792, and 1793 
to 1832. By M. D. George. (O.U-P., 140s.) 


Does Vicky ever reflect, as he inks the Prime 
Minister’s reproachful features on to yet an- 
other disguise, that a Fleet Street cartoonist once 





* THE PASSIONATE SIGHTSEER. By Bernard Beren- 
son. (Thames and Hudson, 35s.) 
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went to the scaffold for a drawing called 
“‘Mac-Ninny’? It happened to Stephen Colledge 
in 1682, and the Mac of the day was ‘Mack,’ 
Duke of York. 

Vicky has a more important relationship to 
the first centuries of English cartooning. This 
becomes clear from Miss George’s two volumes, 
which study the subject of the independent print, 
sold by booksellers as a publication in itself, and 
leave the art when it becomes merely one 
feature of a newspaper or magazine. Beaver- 
brook tradition in the Evening Standard, which 
allows Vicky the extraordinary liberty of 
Socialist cartooning across Tory pages, sets him 
free of confining considerations of editorial 
policy or taste. Like Gillray or Colledge, he can 
make his own judgments and then glue them 
defiantly across the public’s. face. Like George 
Cruikshank, who signed for a £100 Court bribe 
but continued to baste the Royal Family much 
as before, he can enjoy the cartoonist’s funda- 
mental right—to mangle the hand that feeds him, 


Looking through the plates of Miss George’s 
excellent book, and reading her detailed chron- 
icle of the popular emotions which provoked 
them, two striking features of early cartooning 
in England appear in its recklessness and its 
conservatism. Few cartoonists if any possessed 
what would now be recognised as ‘principle.’ 
Today political cartoonists are little politicians, 
each with his party line: then they were typical 
members of the drunken and licentious elector- 
ate which detested pomp, preaching, tyranny 
and revolution, and were capable of finding 
these enemies on any political wing. 


Colledge did not swing in vain. After 1688, 
the political print was tolerated in libels of a 
virulence now inconceivable. Wartime always 
provided the best demand and opportunities: 
the Seven Years’ War helped the amateur art 
of ‘Caricatura’ (comic distortion of the features) 
to become an essential weapon of the cartoon- 
ist, who before had relied on emblems and on 
Reformation or folk-print imagery to make his 
points. Here Hogarth dropped out, protesting 
at what he felt was a vulgarisation and vainly 
trying to establish a distinction between 
‘character’ and caricature. The age of Gillray 
was dawning in crazy, swollen  scatology: 
bloated or emaciated figures vomit guineas .and 
rape Virtues, while skulls, pus, crowns form a 
crunching sludge under their jackboots. At 
Queen Caroline’s affair, the printsmen finally 
overdid it, and the public gradually gave them up. 

Cartooning may have been an oppositionist, 
Whig form of propaganda, but Miss George 
points out its intensely conservative, perhaps 
even lazy, treatment of themes. For one thing, no 
concrete image of his misdeeds ever abandoned 
a man—no matter what happened to him he 
ended his career like some senile antiquarian, 
surrounded by a collection of poison-vials, 
farm animals, broken weapons and favourite 
hats. For another, certain ideas had an effect 
which was almost immortal. ‘The Double 
Deliveraunce,’ published in 1621, showed the 
wind-driven Armada on one side and Guy 
Fawkes advancing on the dark Parliament 
cellars on the other; variants of these images were 
to obsess the unconscious minds of cartoonists 
for 200 years. Medizval folk-images recur, like 
Hell-Mouth or the Nobody. 


The ancient cartoonists, with their love for 
‘dear old’ forms of expression and their violent 
refusal to put political judgments before moral 
and traditional ones, represented something 
enduring in the English electorate which now 
finds voice only once in five years. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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THE ETHIOPIANS 


An Introduction to Country and People 
EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


* . . He has collated and summarized all the relevant 
material so far published and added a not 
inconsiderable measure of his own researches in 
linguistic and historical fields. His book is 

indispensable reading to all those who require an 

easily digested and accurate introduction to this most 
mythopoeic of lands.” THE TIMES _IIlustrated 30s net 


THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Some Recent Changes 

RUTH SLADE 

A short study dealing with the changes in the Belgian 
Congo since the end of the war, and with the internal 
and external causes that have influenced them. 


There is a chapter on the riots of 4 January 1959. 
(The Institute of Race Relations) Paper covers §s net 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN 
SOVIET MUSLIM ASIA 


GEOFFREY WHEELER 


Describes the impact of the Russians and their 
civilisation on the Muslim peoples of the eastern 
republics of the U.S.S.R. (Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, 
Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Azerbaijan). (The Institute of Race Relations) 

Text maps Paper covers 6s net 


EARLY TRAVELLERS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


NANCY M. TAYLOR 


‘A country, whether new or old, is revealed by the 
traveller, not by the sailor who discovered it, a point 
thar is often overlooked and which Mrs Taylor has 
made compellingly in arranging this fascinating 
collection of tales by 11 historical characters... . one 
of the most exciting and graphic composite pictures 

of New Zealand between the 1840s and 1870s that 

has been published . . . .” THE TIMES Maps 63s net 


EUROPEAN VISION AND 
THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
1768-1850 


A Study in the History of Art and Ideas 
BERNARD SMITH 

The author considers the work of artists attached to 
scientific voyages to the Pacific, showing how it was 
related to the contemporary scientific interests and 
prevailing ideas. The later chapters discuss the 
emergence of Australian colonial art. Illustrated 84s net 


STUDIES IN 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


G. A. JELLICOE 


Seven studies: the first two are historical, the others 
assess contemporary landscape design throughout the 
world and consider developments in England, 
including the design of the new motor-ways. 

Illustrated 25s net 


THE EARTH BENEATH 
THE SEA 


FRANCIS P. SHEPARD 


‘...an excellent popular account of recent advances 
in submarine geology.” THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT (The Johns Hopkins Press) 

Illustrated 30s net 


Diana Bloomfield’s wood engraving for 
the jacket of the OXFORD STANDARD 
AUTHORS edition of 
The Poetical Works of 
WORDSWORTH 
12s 6d net 


ws 


THE CRIMINAL 
PROSECUTION 
IN ENGLAND 


PATRICK DEVLIN 


‘During the next two years the Royal 
Commission on police will be urged 

to study many books and memoranda, 
but they could hardly have hoped for 

a better curtain-raiser than this 
urbane, learned, witty, and artfully 
outspoken book by one of the most 
penetrating judicial writers of this 
century.” NEW STATESMAN 15s net 


>_> 


THE LITERARY 
ART OF 
EDWARD GIBBON 


HAROLD L. BOND 


A study of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire; the author develops 
the thesis that Gibbon consciously 
tried to write an historical epic, and 
demonstrates its great literary 
distinction and enduring value. 21s net 


ws 


SAMUEL PEPYS 
IN THE DIARY 


PERCIVAL HUNT 


*... we are in Mr Hunt’s debt for 
sharpening our picture of Pepys’s 
character and of the way he lived. He 
makes us glad again for Pepys’s 
bottomless curiosity, and again regret 
that so inspired a record should have 
covered only ten years.” PUNCH 
(University of Pittsburgh Press) 


Oxford 


Uniwersity 
Press 


18s net 
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ST EDMUND OF 
ABINGDON 


A Study in Hagiography and History 
Cc. H. LAWRENCE 


A critical examination of the contemporary Lives of 

St Edmund and the related documents, which 

throws new light on the process of canonization in 

the early thirteenth century and the methods of 
historiographers of the period, and provides a fresh 
reconstruction of the archbishop’s career. 60s nei 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 
H. W. C. DAVIS 


Revised with an Epilogue by RALPH DAVIS 


A second edition whose epilogue discusses some of 

the trends in historical scholarship that have 

developed since the book was first published. (Home 
University Library) 8s 6d net 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 1815-1939 


SIR JAMES BUTLER 

The author has added a further chapter extending his 
history to 1939, thus providing a survey of British 
development between the end of the Napoleonic wars 
and the beginning of the Second World War. Second 
edition (Home University Library) 8s 6d net 


THE UNIFICATION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
1902-1910 


L. M. THOMPSON 


Based mainly on the private papers of the architects 
of the Union—and their hopes for the future were 
widely divergent—this is a substantial starting-point 
for an understanding of the history of the Union, and 
sheds much light on the politics of a plural society. 

I map 50s net 


IBSEN AND THE TEMPER 
OF NORWEGIAN 
LITERATURE 


J. W. MCFARLANE 


‘Here in short compass is a picture of a vital literary 
tradition, its temper compounded of an intense 

regard for the homeland even in its severest critics, a 
persistent opposition to any kind of pretence, and 

an endeavour to penetrate the depths of the soul of 
man.’ BIRMINGHAM POST 21s net 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 
AND HIS AGE 


The Development of a Conservative Mind 
GEOFFREY CARNALL 

*. . . a study of much value for an understanding of 
conservatism in England in the early nineteenth 
century ... . leaves one with an increased respect for 
Southey’s mind.’ LISTENER Frontispiece 30s net 


THE ALLEGORY OF 

THE ‘FAERIE QUEENE’ 

M. PAULINE PARKER 

This interpretation is for those reading the poem for 
the first time. In adding notes on literary influences, 
style, and language the author has kept specially in 
mind the needs of foreign as well as of English 


students. 355 net 
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Twice of the Same Fever 


No one can die twice of the same fever? 
Tell them it is untrue: 

Have we not died three deaths, and three again, 
You of me, I of you? 


The chill, the frantic pulse, brows burning, 
Lips broken by thirst— 

Until, in darkness, a ghost grieves: 
‘It was I died the first.’ 


Worse than such death, even, is resurrection. 


Do we dare laugh away : star called Dainty Baby June. At three she and partly by the promise of twelve meals every 
Disaster, and with a callous madrigal had made her first film and knew how to weep twenty-four hours, at the description of which 
Salute the new day? to order, her mother having discovered the trick the ravenous girl fainted. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
© 1960 


An Adventure With a Lady 


As I watched, the animals 
that lived in her shoulders 
broke from their cages. 


They prowled in the room 
with its ivory carvings. 
They were lions! 
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Dainty Baby’s Marathon 


Early Havoc. By June Havoc. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 
Ingrid Bergman. By Joseph Henry Steele. (W. H. 
Allen, 21s.) 


Tue dust-jacket of June Havoc’s autobiography 
carries a photograph of a standard film-star face, 
open-lipped and dewy as in a soap commercial, 
that seems no more relevant to her harrowing 
early life than Marilyn Monroe’s to hers. At two 
June Havoc had already grasped that her mother 
had not wanted her to be born. At two and a 
half she had learnt to earn her keep as a dancing 


of telling the child that her dog had just been 
killed (Baby June was far too worldly to take 
this seriously, and accepted it as a useful addition 
to acting technique). Before she was four she had 
acquired the whole dingy expertise of being a child 
star: having her hair dyed, avoiding the truant- 
officer, ogling agents and hobnobbing with a 
three-year-old colleague in cabaret who boasted 
casually that she had eaten seventy-five olives the 
night before—‘I could have eaten more,’ she said, 
‘but I was bored.’ Baby June listened breathlessly 
to the mother of this child discussing a lecherous 
agent. ‘My first interview, that man actually 


1969 


she was dropped by her mother in favour of her 
elder sister, Gypsy Rose Lee. June began to fend 
for herself, armed with a steely humour and a 
reckless pretence of sophistication. At thirteen 
she got married, though deeply troubled by the 
idea of pregnancy, whose cause eluded her: how- 
ever, she ate a good deal of vaseline, which had 
been commended to her as an antidote, and all 
was well. For a time she and her husband worked 
as a double act, but when he decided that he 
could do better alone she left him to it, found 
chorus jobs where she could and then entered qa 
dance marathon, drawn partly by the cash prize 


The narrative of her three thousand hours in 
the marathon is the grimmest aspect of the book, 
Even to a girl with show-business in her blood— 
she writes somewhere that feeling the spotlight 
on her as a child was ‘one of the first truly real 
things that had happened in my life’—the mara- 
thon craze in the Depression was aberrant and 
shocking. Her description of contestants going 
‘squirrelly’ (demented) with exhaustion, and 
periodically being expected to supply the extra 
entertainment of a ‘grind’ (twenty-four hours 
without food or drink), makes an unpleasant 


sa sociological document. With England currently 

foro iat leered at my—my bosom. . . . Well, I’m equip- also in the grips of a curious passion for pedes- 

Well, I was ready ped for rats like that. I reached into my blouse __trianism, it begins to be not so remote after all: 

. , and pulled one out and I slapped him right across __ if times were harder Mr. Butlin might have had 

but she shrugged her shoulders the face with it.’ The child, gazing at the pug- to do more to hold his audience. Dr. Moore’s 
and the mild lions nacious breast here brandished, reckoned that  fruit-juice diet may yet become compulsory. 

returned to their cages. a weapon like that should have quelled the villain Miss Havoc’s book is candid, abrasive and 


This heroine, this thicket 
of lions smiled 
between ivory ear-rings. 
DONALD HALL 


<p > a> a > a 


and asked if it had knocked him down, but Mrs. 
Barnes eyed her coldly: ‘It just taught him how 
to treat a lady, that’s all.’ 

After this halcyon babyhood the child was no 
longer marketable, as grown too Brom Boon 


> <> 


palpably not ghosted. Beside it Joseph Henry 
Steele’s intimate portrait (his own words) of 
Ingrid Bergman seems a sycophantic and 
gossipy piece of work. This unlikeable product 
“< the E ceoret Snare sas. — by Miss we 


A SPRING SELECTION Py ODHAMS- 


Just Published 


The MURDERandthe TRIAL 


EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


Twelve studies in crime and punishment from a master 
pen. Outstanding murder cases—varying widely in period 
and personality, setting and circumstance, but each a 
classic of its kind—are vividly re-created, from crime to 
courtroom, with gripping skill and suspense. Foreword 


by The Rt. Hon. Lord Birkett. 


THE BIG BOOK OF 
GARDENING 


Charles Boff 


An expert shows the amateur gardener how 
. . an ideal reference book.” — 
Lavishly illus- 

18s. net 


to succeed. “ 
Yorkshire 
trated. 


Evening News. 


21s. net 








OUR ROYAL 
FAMILY 


The Record of a 
Happy Marriage 


A charming, informal pic- 
torial study of the Queen and 








Newly edited by an eminent scholar. “*. . 
serves the highest praise.”— Drama. “. . 
ro complete Complete Shakespeare I have 


Just Published 


ODHAMS FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ENGYGLOPAEDIA cowaro uvams 


Everything the grower, amateur or professional, needs to 
know, in one concise, oo 
arranged volume, compiled 

grower who is also a rors Me authority. Illustrated with 
half-tones and line drawings. 


alphabetically- 
an experienced practical 


Ws. net 


The 


SISSON SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Charles Jasper Sisson 


. de- 
. the 


—Ivor Brown. 30s. net 








ODHAMS CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited by A. M. Alden, M.A. (Oxon) 
Authoritative and compact, comprising over 
34,000 entries in 640 pages. Invaluable for 
rapid reference. (April) 15s. net 


her family. Over 160 photo- 
graphs with narrative cap- 
tions present a y and 
heartwarming view of Royalty 
“off .”” Foreword by 
John Snagge, 0.B.z. 16s. net 


The STORY of the BRITISH 
PEOPLE in PICTURES 


A remarkable pageant of history that spans 
2,000 years in nearly 500 illustrations. “. .. can 
be recommended.”—Ox/ford Mail. 21s. net 
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man’s PRO and self-styled friend, is concerned 
to tell the whole truth about her love affairs to 
the tune of 368 pages. Mr. Steele has an ungainly 
style, throwing about words like ‘perquisites’ and 
‘spouse’ and ‘climaxed’ (as a verb) in an excel- 
lent example of the Civil Service/Biblical prose 
that one associates with film hand-outs. Even 
more conspicuous is the self-importance that can 
lead him to say, woundedly, about the relations 
between Bergman and Rossellini, ‘Slowly I be- 
came imbued with a feeling that I was deliber- 
ately being left out of things.’ 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 


Pro Colon 


Algeria in Turmoil. By Michael K. Clark. 
(Thames and Hudson, 35s.) 
The Cockpit of France. By Jacques Fauvet. (Har- 
vill Press, 16s.) 

WE have long been accustomed to the spectacle 
of British and American journalists becoming 
passionately involved in other people’s politics. 
And this phenomenon, accompanied, as it usually 
is, by emotionalism and exaggeration, is saved 
from being ridiculous by the fact that these 
itinerant partisans are almost invariably on the 
side of the oppressed. In the case of Michael K. 
Clark, however, we have a New York Times cor- 
respondent turned historian of the Algerian 
rebellion, who is prepared to out-Soustelle M. 
Soustelle. The tone of his book can be inferred 
from one or two remarks: ‘In the matter of un- 
kept promises, M. Mendés-France was a special- 
ist.’ ‘Francois Mauriac in L’Express and Claude 
Bourdet in France-Observateur, both of them fast 
friends of the rebels . . .” In the index of this 
large book there is no mention of the names of 
Henri Alleg or Maurice Audin, despite a copious 
discussion of torture committed by the FLN. 

From this may be gathered, not only that Mr. 
Clark is on the side of the French colons, but 
also that nobody who is not on that side is going 
to get even remotely fair treatment from him. He 
distorts by omission and presentation, is ap- 
parently convinced of the inability of Algerian 
Moslems to govern themselves in the slightest 
degree and regards the whole rebellion as the work 
of ‘agitators’ backed by Egyptian money and arms. 
The latter defect deprives his book of the historical 
value which its great mass of accumulated detail 
might have given it. 

Let me make myself clear. There is a perfectly 
good case for thinking that the situation in Algeria 
is complex and cannot be presented in terms of 
black and white. A book like Germaine Tillion’s 
shows just how much of a disaster for everyone 
concerned a sudden divorce with France would 
be. But to maintain that in the Algerian nationalist 
movement there is no legitimate aspiration to 
equality and self-determination is total nonsense 
both in terms of the facts and of the history of 
nationalism. And to dismiss all the FLN leaders 
as thugs or ambitious politicians is an approach 
to the problem which has something rather mean 
and ignoble about it. President de Gaulle has not 
made that mistake. Nor has Mme Tillion: Mr. 
Clark might have learned something from her 
Interview with Saadi Yacef. 

After this rambling and tendentious book it is 
a relief to come to Jacques Fauvet’s lucid exposi- 
tion of the splendours and miseries of French 
political life. M. Fauvet is political correspondent 
of Le Monde, and his book is worthy of what is 
probably the most thoughtful newspaper in 
Western Europe. He sees French politics against 
a background of national characteristics— 
individualism, conservatism and intellectualism— 
which in themselves intensify the three great rifts 
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The Dust of Combat 


A life of Charles Kingsley 
ROBERT BERNARD MARTIN 


A full-scale new account of the priest, writer 
and intellectual: ‘if there ever lived such a 
mythical figure as a typical Victorian” says 
Mr Martin, ‘ that man might be Kingsley.” 
Illustrated with eight pages of plates. 25/- 


a a 
One Spoilt Spring 
BEATA BISHOP 
Set in Budapest, a “very mature first novel. 
Like Dr Zhivago, it is a sad and beautiful 
book . . . the work of a genuine novelist . . . I 
pity anyone who is able to read it and remain 


unmoved.” 
—IAN NORRIE, BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 16/- 


The New World of 


Mathematics 


GEORGE A. W. BOEHM 

and the Editors of FORTUNE 
Acrisp introductory book about understanding 
the universal language of science. The text 
is illustrated with numerous explanatory 
diagrams. “The beauty and elegance of 
mathematical procedures explained, with a 
valuable section on computers and electronics.” 
—YORKSHIRE POST. 10/6 


Gezira 


Development in the Sudan 
ARTHUR GAITSKELL 
* A document of the first importance for 
African history... It is a great story, told with 
exceptional knowledge and sympathy.” 
—PATRICK MONKHOUSE, THE GUARDIAN. 
With 20 pages of photographs, many maps 


—ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD, THE QUEEN. 





Lawrence Durrell’s CLEA 


Third large printing selling fast. Fourth in hand 


* Real story-telling ... Durrell is capable of the sort of writing . . . in which one per- 
ceives the magic power of words .. . He can be extraordinarily funny, too, with a most 
acute, ironic and loving eye . . . [JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA] make most 
of the novels published during the last few years look very unimportant indeed.” 

—CECILY MACKWORTH, 20TH CENTURY. 


16/- 


Thrones 
Cantos 96 to 109 by EZRA POUND 


Fourteen new cantos, the latest instalment to - 
appear of Mr Pound’s major poetic work. 18/- 


Lupercal 


TED HUGHES 
A new collection of poems. Mr Hughes’ first 
volume was The Hawk in the Rain. 12/6 


” g . 
Ladies’ Day 
ARISTOPHANES 
Translated by DUDLEY FITTS 

Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae, in a spark- 
ling new English version for the stage. * It is 
the richest surviving example of what Louis 
MacNeice called ‘the bumfun and the gags’ ”’ 
ANDREW WORDSWORTH, NEW STATESMAN. I5/- 


Tolstoy or Dostoevsky 


GEORGE STEINER 

An essay in contrast. “I felt, from this book, 
the shock and impact of creative art itself.”— 
C. P. SNOW, DAILY TELEGRAPH. “ He places his 
mountainous subjects in a vast literary and 
philosophical landscape . . . He is clever in the 
highest degree [and] he is also profoundly in 
love with his subject.” 

—FRANK KERMODE, THE GUARDIAN 30/- 


Renaissance 


Handwriting 


ALFRED FAIRBANK and 
BERTHOLD WOLPE 
Ananthology of italic scripts from manuscripts, 
letters and writing-books of the Renaissance 
and of our own time. With an essay by Mr 
Fairbank and notes by Mr Wolpe. With 96 





and tables. 42/- plates and several line illustrations. 63/- 
Within and Without 


A highly praised first novel by JOHN HARVEY 


“The love scenes have a sensuous accuracy rare in English fiction.” —JOHN DAVENPORT, 
THE OBSERVER. ““The tenderness, the anguish . . . that lie at the centre of everyone’s 
first major experience of loving.” —JOHN METCALF, SUNDAY TIMES. “It has a kind of 
honesty that raises its level above most first novels ...A careful, truthful book.” 


Second printing in hand. 15/- 
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ECONOMIST 


“a great book” 





EVIN 


Volume One 


Trade Union Leader 
1881—1940 


ALAN BULLOCK 


@ EARL ATTLEE 

“a massive work about a massive 
man. I think it is quite brilliant.” 
@ ROBERT BLAKE, Sunday Times 
“impressive and overwhelming . . . 
one of the most important political 
biographies of our day.” 

@ THE TIMES ~ 

“a fine book on a fine subject.” 


@ TREVOR EVANS, Daily Express 
“candid and perceptive ... a 
monumental job . . . a mighty 
monument to one man’s vision.” 
@ HAROLD HUTCHINSON, Daily Herald 
“timely indeed . . . an important 
book . . . an immense undertaking 
. « . @ triumphant success.” 

@ SYDNEY JACOBSON, Daily Mirror 

“a book that no one interested in 
politics and trade unions should 


miss. . . . He has made brilliant 
use of the material.” 


HEINEMANN 
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in national life: between Catholic and anti- 
clerical, between ‘republican’ and left- or right- 
wing totalitarians, between the modern France 
of the towns and the archaic France of the 
countryside. From M. Fauvet’s disillusioned 
judgments it is all too easy to learn how utterly 
unadapted the political system of the Fourth 
Republic was to the long and patient search which 
will be necessary to find a solution for the 
Algerian crisis. The present French political void 
was not of President de Gaulle’s making. Poten- 
tially it was always there. The parliamentary 
politicians could construct their friable majorities 
for just so long. Then the tide came in, and their 
sand-castles were overwhelmed. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Memorial to Murray 


An Unfinished Autobiography. By Gilbert Mur- 
ray, with contributions by his friends. Edited 
by Jean Smith and Arnold Toynbee. (Allen 
and Unwin, 25s.) 

GILBERT Murray did not want to write an auto- 

biography, and the little he was ‘persuaded’ to 

write (by whom?) is ill-described as ‘unfinished.’ 

In any proper sense, it was never begun. The 

eighty pages have a certain charm and wit, even 

interest; but the sketches of his family, his 

Australian childhood, his English schooling, his 

undergraduate days at Oxford, his teaching at 

Glasgow, make up no picture. Details apart, they 

could equally well be the autobiography of 

hundreds of other men of the time. There is 
nothing here of the man whom T. S. Eliot rightly 
called, forty years ago, ‘the most popular Hel- 
lenist of his time,’ whose translations of Greek 
plays had once been West End successes and had 
been sold in nearly 400,000 copies by the time 
of his death; nothing, too, of the Regius Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Oxford who 
was simultaneously chairman of the League of 

Nations Union from 1922 to 1938, and for eight 

years president of the League’s Committee for 

Intellectual Co-operation. Nor is there much of 

substance in the contributions of his friends, 

Arnold Toynbee, Salvador de Madariaga and 

others, which fill up the rest of the book. Pious 

memorials have a grey sameness, whoever the 
victim. 

There is a book to be written about Murray, 
but he was right in not undertaking it himself 
(though not in his reasons: ‘he felt that writing 
an autobiography was egotistical’). On another 
page of The Sacred Wood Eliot called him ‘the 
most conspicuous Greek propagandist of the 
day,’ and if we strip that phrase of pejorative 
connotations, we come to the heart of the matter. 
A propagandist, even if he touches genius, lacks 
the philosophical introspective quality which will 
give meaning to autobiography. Gilbert Murray’s 
significance lay in his auctoritas rather than in 
the substance of his thinking. Hence he gave the 
League of Nations movement the strength of his 
name and his incredible energy, but he was not 
conspicuous for the quality or originality of his 
political ideas. He. was a great teacher, but he 
left a heritage of friendship among his pupils, 
not a school, no disciples. ‘In his ninety-one 
years,’ writes Isobel Henderson, ‘Murray saw his 
own writings fall steeply from fashion and in- 
fluence. He accepted it as a teacher who knew 
that his work, or most of it, was likely to be 
ephemeral.’ 

Mrs. Henderson -alone of the contributors 
realises that there is a serious problem here. If I 
understand her correctly, she finds two main 
causes for Murray’s ‘ephemerality.” One was his 
refusal to accept the divorce between ‘scholarship 
and literary interest.’ The difference ‘could be put 
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in the simplest terms by saying that Housman 
thought it his business to teach professional 
editors of Latin texts, Murray to teach anybody 
who could learn anything from reading Greek, 
It is here that Murray seems most alien to the 
present world.’ Second, there was his lack of 
single-mindedness: ‘he had not Housman’s desire 
to build himself an enduring monument’ and he 
never refused an appeal to help on behalf of the 
League or the underdog. “There were some,’ Mrs, 
Henderson comments, ‘who found this puzzling 
or perverse. It is now taken for granted that a 
scholar should dedicate himself to his professional 
ambition within an advanced body of technical 
knowledge.’ 

No doubt there exists a world in which these 
remarkable generalisations are thought to be 
truths. So much the worse for that world. But 
the fact is that Murray, as Professor Dodds notes, 
was ‘no enemy’ to exact textual studies; ‘he was 
himself an ingenious and subtle (sometimes over- 
subtle) textual critic.’ The difficulty lay elsewhere. 
Murray once said that the ‘scholar’s special duty 
is to turn the written signs in which old poetry 
or philosophy is now enshrined into living 
thought or feeling. He must so understand as to 
re-live.’ But one cannot re-live another age (out- 
side the Jungian world), and the effort to do so 
and to teach others to do so must necessarily be 
ephemeral. One may generate interest, enthus- 
iasm, love, but one establishes no doctrine, no 
standards or critical method to be carried on by 
the next generation. 

Murray’s translations are another matter. If 
they are no longer much read, that is because 
he chose, in Eliot’s words, to ‘stretch the Greek 
brevity to fit the loose frame of William Morris, 
and blur the Greek lyric to the fluid haze of Swin- 
burne.”’ No formal defence of this choice (which 
Mrs. Henderson puts forward with considerable 
skill) can rescue the illusory notion that these 
translations—or any other—permit the audience 
or reader to re-live Greek tragedy. Eliot was 
surely right in insisting that, as a Hellenist, Mur- 
ray ‘is very much of the present day.’ He may 
also have been right in calling him, as a poet, ‘a 
very insignificant follower of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement.” We need not argue about the 
judgment: even significant pre-Raphaelites are 
out of fashion today. Instead, Greek authors are 
sold in their many hundreds of thousands in the 
jazzed-up versions ‘of the Rieu-Penguin-Graves 
style. That shift in taste has nothing to do with 
Hellenism or with Murray’s conception of his 
role as teacher. It is rather a phase in the history 
of twentieth-century literary taste (or tasteless- 
ness, if one prefers). It may be noted that exact 
scholarship is also undergoing a shift—to the 
sterility of the PhD-degree kind of research. 
Murray’s contribution to education may have 
been ephemeral, but at least it had a good day. 
M. I. FINLEY 


Tied Up and Locked In 


Houdini. By William Lindsay Gresham. (Gol- 
lancz, 21s.) 


THERE are, Mr. Gresham tells us, people known 
to the spirit medium trade as ‘shut eyes’-—people 
whose yearning to believe in the supernatural is 
so overwhelming that no possible weight of evi- 
dence can convince them that only the natural is 
involved. Every good conjuror assures his public 
that the natural is his only and proper material; 
but still his audience contains people irreparably 
convinced that something else must be in play. 

But once admit the possibility of real magic 
and the wonder is gone. With magic, after all, 
anything is possible, and the miraculous no more 
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surprising than the mundane. For those of us who 
are not shut eyes the delight of conjuring is the 
knowledge that what appears magical is in fact 
due to human ingenuity. The great Houdini could 
walk through a brick wall. He could be inserted 
into a padlocked milk churn full of water, be 
lowered into New York harbour in a steel-bound 
packing-case, shut inside a patent safe, trussed up 
and buried in a coffin—and get out. No fetters, 
cell or strait-jacket could hold him. How did he 
do it? 

Mr. Gresham tells us. Mr. Gresham is not a 
good writer and Houdini, an East Side Jew, eaten 
up with conceit, obsessed with Mom and necro- 
phily, wasn’t a very nice man; but only the 
pathologically fastidious would allow these facts 
to keep them from Mr. Gresham’s book. When 
Mr. Gresham tells us exactly how Houdini 
managed to escape from this and that, no wonder 
is dissipated. Rather it is enhanced by marvel- 
ling at the strength, ingenuity and chicanery by 
which this superb conjuror tricked and befuddled 
his public. Houdini took no risks. Nothing he 
dealt in was what it seemed. Mr. Gresham is 
justified in expecting our disbelief to be suspended 
when he speaks of conjuring as magic and 
describes a successful trick as ‘a genuine miracle.’ 

This book opens wider fields of interest than 
those confined to mere conjuring feats. After the 
First World War Houdini devoted much attention 
to destroying the claims of mediums, then reap- 
ing richly from the bereaved, and to read of the 
manners in which mediums overcame what in- 
vestigators believed to be stringent controls 
should open the most hermetically shut eyes. (But 
Houdini’s revelations had no effect on his former 
friends, the Conan Doyles!) To give one simple 
example: if the medium clasps your arm with 
both her hands, you would be prepared to swear 
she did so throughout the dark séance—if you 
did not know that your arm is too insensitive to 
tell when one hand has been removed. It is true, 
as Mr. Gresham says, that to make a dollar-bill 
walk round a table with a cockroach stuck to its 
underside doesn’t prove that someone else 
couldn’t make the bill move by true telekinetic 
power. But it throws doubt. Houdini was justified 
in his belief that scientific eminence is a value- 
less qualification for detecting trickery; it takes 
a conjuror to outguess a conjuror. 

One must wish that present-day conjurors 
would devote some attention to psychic claims. 
Mr. Gresham—the only point where he is cagy 
—refers to ‘a well-known magic priaciple’ by 
which the audience chooses, apparently at ran- 
dom, what the conjuror wishes them to choose. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that this principle 
is used by the brilliant Mr. Chan Canasta who 
properly insists that nothing preternatural is in- 
volved in his feats. But Mr. Canasta is apparently 
able to use telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, 
and other abilities of supersensory interest. Is it 
not at least possible that some of Mr. Canasta’s 
methods have application to the positive results 
gained by some ESP investigators? 

But Mr. Gresham’s book has more immediate 
usefulness than sending one off on speculative 
flights. Amateur conjurors will find both his facts 
and his bibliography invaluable. Any reader is 
thereafter equipped to depress a balanced scale 
in a sealed glass box—so long as he has contacts 
with performing fleas. One small cavil: Mr. 
Gresham relates Houdini’s choice of craft to a 
universal human desire to escape, to be free from 
bondage. Remembering the pathetic suicides of 
adolescent boys who have tied themselves up in 
complicated ways, remembering Houdini’s own 
obsession with graves and corpses, one must 
wonder. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 
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Gibbon 


By STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


N these days, when academic pundits are apt 
| tell us that narrative history is ‘out’ and that 
scholars should not concern themselves with fine 
writing, it is consoling to reflect that Edward 
Gibbon is still generally acclaimed as the greatest 
of British historians. He did everything that the 
best modern dons dislike. He chose a large theme 
and treated it broadly, as a philosopher; he gave 
full rein to his own tastes and moral judgments; 
he branched off into subjects for which, by 
present-day standards, he was not intellectually 
equipped; and, above all, he planned and 
executed his great History as a work of art. No 
book in English has been written with more 
consummate artistry than The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, and none is more certain of 
immortality. 


Gibbon’s supreme greatness is as a literary 
artist; and Professor Bond’s intelligent discus- 
sion of his literary art* is therefore welcome and 
interesting. Professor Bond approaches his task 
with good transatlantic thoroughness. He ex- 
plains how Gibbon came to conceive his History 
and what experiences and influences lay behind 
it’ He analyses its argument, its structure, its 
narrative, its characters, its satire and its 
language. If sometimes he repeats himself, it is 
because his various headings are not easy to 
separate. Gibbon’s narrative style, his delineation 
of character and his deadly irony are all de- 
pendent on his choice and use of words. To 
dismember a work of art in order to examine its 
ingredients is not easy when its essence lies in 
their perfect blending. But Professor Bond per- 
forms his anatomical dissection with clarity and 
grace; and the result is both stimulating and 
persuasive. 


Gibbon thought of his great work as an epic. 
His devotion to Homer is easily discerned; but 
Professor Bond suggestively emphasises the epic 
quality by comparing Gibbon more than once 
with Milton. The likeness between Paradise Lost 
and The Decline and Fall is greater than appears 
at first sight. In his discussion of the book’s 
structure, Professor Bond explains the overall 
scheme, convincingly showing how carefully 
balanced and co-ordinated the chapters are and 
how necessary the long digressions are for the 
balance of the whole. In dealing with the narra- 
tive he makes a very effective comparison of 
Gibbon’s style, particularly in the great battle- 
pieces, with a Roman bas-relief such as adorned 
the triumphal arches of the capital. There is the 
same insistence on the most memorable features 
of the episode; the emphasis is on the vivid 
turmoil in the foreground, and the terrain 
(which was almost always unknown to Gibbon, 
who was not a wide traveller) is only barely 
indicated. But Professor Bond maintains that 
Gibbon could also describe landscape. Here it is 
difficult to follow him. The passage on the groves 
of Daphne which he quotes with enthusiasm may 
provide an atmosphere of luscious splendour; 
but it does not paint a picture. The technique, as 
he says, is like Milton’s; but then Milton, for all 
his imagination, had little visual sense. The tricks 
of style used by Gibbon to make his effects are 
well brought out. He liked to show that passion 





*TuHe Lrrerary Art oF EpWaRD GIBBON. By 
Harold L. Bond. (O.U.P., 21s.) 


was more important than personality; hence 
many sentences have the passion ins‘ead of the 
person as their subject. ‘The pride of Con. 
stantius’ or ‘the honour of Theodoric’ performs 
the action, not the man himself. The passive 
voice is continually used to achieve the same 
effect. His use of the word ‘or’ when the evidence 
was not complete enough for him to assign a 
motive or when he wished to suggest without 
Stating a baser cause is another characteristic 
trick. 


The chapter on diction is especially interest- 
ing, emphasising both the rhetorical quality of 
Gibbon’s prose and his basic two-part units of 
thought, used sometimes to show a closely knit 
cause and effect, sometimes to make a contrast 
from which a balanced judgment can be derived, 
sometimes to reduce the whole to ironical 
absurdity. Yet the variety of rhythm and gram- 
matical form and the occasional introduction of 
a sharp and simple sentence prevent the danger 
of monotony. 


There is much to learn from Professor Bond; 
and after reading his work we can go back to 
Gibbon better able to value and enjoy his 
literary mastery. Nevertheless this book is some- 
how unsatisfying. Any so thorough a piece of 
dissection tends to kill the subject. Gibbon was 
a careful and conscientious writer. We know that 
he rewrote his first chapters several times, even 
after the first edition had appeared. We know that 
he took great pains over the rhythm and 
sonority of his phrases. But was his method quite 
as self-conscious as this analysis suggests? 
Though Gibbon, like most great writers, un- 
doubtedly repeated his sentences aloud before 
committing them to paper, he could not have 
produced so vast a work with such comparative 
speed had he not possessed or acquired the 
genius to express himself fluently without paus- 
ing deliberately to plan every single word. He 
was surely a greater natural writer than this 
careful study implies. At the same time Professor 
Bond carries his admiration of Gibbon almost to 
excess. In his eyes the Master can do nothing 
wrong. But to many readers there is, in spite of its 
skill, something a little monotonous in this rich 
rolling style. Just as few of the admirers of 
Paradise Lost ever manage to plough through 
the whole of Paradise Regained, so many ad- 
mirers of The Decline and Fall begin to wilt after 
the forty-seventh chapter, and not so many 
penetrate to the end of the seventy-first. It is not 
the subject-matter which discourages them, 
complicated though it is; but they are satiated by 
the language. Phrases of exceptional felicity and 
shafts of wicked irony may revive interest now 
and then; but it is an exhausting task to read the 
work straight through. Sheridan, when speaking 
in Westminster Hail at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, referred to the ‘luminous pages of 








Gibbon,’ to the historian’s delight, but then |) 
teased him afterwards by declaring that he had | 


meant to say ‘voluminous.’ Both epithets are | 


deserved. 


But the main fault of a book such as Professor 
Bond’s is that it is incomplete. Gibbon was a 


— 


historian who used his art for the purposes of | 
writing history. His artistry cannot be divorced | 


from his subject-matter. Professor Bond is not 
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a historian, at least as regards the Middle Ages. 
One or two historical errors, trivial in them- 
selves, make this clear. He does not attempt to 
assess Gibbon as a historian, contenting himself 
with emphasising Gibbon’s belief in the value of 
Liberty and Reason. Rome fell because the 
Romans rejected the responsibilities of freedom. 
But Gibbon was not a profound thinker. He 
never worked out thoroughly what he meant by 
liberty. Was it to be found in Athenian demo- 
cracy, based on slave labour, or in the semi- 
oligarchic constitution of the Roman republic? 
He never understood that the Arabs under the 
Caliphate considered themselves free, because 


| their religion guaranteed to each of them his 
| individual dignity and each had the right of 


access to the autocrat, or that in the later Roman 
and Byzantine Empires what Mommsen has 
called ‘the legal right of revolution’ allowed for 
the expression of public opinion. He was also a 
little vague about the meaning of Reason. We 
can really only say that he regarded religion, 
except in the form of simple theism, as unreason- 
able. 

In many ways Gibbon had a _ remarkable 
historical sense. Though he was not above com- 
bining sources of different dates to make a com- 
posite picture. and he sometimes relied, as on 
the career of Mahomet, on sources that were un- 
reliable, his use of source-material was on the 
whole, for his time, accurate and wise. Where he 
had to make guesses owing to the lack of avail- 
able material, he has often been justified. But 
he had one great and fundamental defect, a lack 
of imaginative sympathy. The whole world of 
religious experience was distasteful to him, and 
he made’ no attempt to understand it. His erudi- 
tion was not at fault, as his religious critics dis- 


' covered. But his dislike of Christianity and of 


| the whole medieval mentality, 


in the east as in 
the west, and of its artistic expression, though it 
may help the architectural structure of the great 
book and its ‘philosophic’ argument, badly 


damages its historical merit. To a reader whose | 


sympathies are wider the superb strictures and 
the witty irony begin to grow unpleasant. The 
work of art is vitiated by a certain lack of human 
good taste. Professor Bond goes so far as to 
quote, without entire agreement, opinions that 


| Gibbon is more important as illustrating his own 
| times than as describing the past. This, I think, 


| is true, so 


long as we remember that the 
eighteenth century was not only the age of the 
Rationalists, but also of Methodist enthusiasm. 
of Jacobite nostalgia, of the Rosicrucians and of 
the Gothick. And Professor Bond is just when he 
suggests that ‘The Decline and Fall can be re- 
garded as an eighteenth-century, secular, prose 
equivalent of Paradise Lest. Its subject is the 
fall of man from a state of intellectual, spiritual 
and political freedom into the darkness of bar- 
barism and servitude of every sort, until... 
man begins to emerge into the enlightenment, 
which, Gibbon felt, characterised his own age.’ 
That can indeed be a great theme; but should it 
be attached to a history of the whole medizval 
world? 

I do not know the answer. | hope and believe 
that coming generations will continue to read 








The Decline and Fail and to learn from it that | 


historians need not fear to face large themes, 


| and that the writing of history is most effective 


when it is done by a consummate artist; but I 
hope too that they will not depend on Gibbon 
for the understanding of the centuries about 
which he wrote. Perhaps we should say that he 
was one of the greatest of historians, but not a 
good historian; and meanwhile we should be 
grateful for a book which helps us to understand 
in detail the art on which his greatness was based. 
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New Publications 
of Distinction 


Waterfowl of the World: Vol. 3 


Jean Delacour. Illustrated by Peter Scott. A great 
scientific work on swans, geese and ducks, their 
characteristies, distribution, habits, etc, Every sub- 
family, genus, species and sub-species is listed with 
its Latin and English names, princi istics, 
geographical age etc. is <chird volume 
deals with the eiders, pochards, perching ducks, 
scoters, golden-eves, mergansers, and stiff-tailed 
ducks. 22 colour plates. £6 6s. 


My Golfing Album 


Henry Cotton. All golfers will agree, this is the 


greatest golf book ever. It contains essence of 

Henry Cotton's long golfing experience. “His latest 

, best book.’’—TZhe Times. 600 photographs. 
Ss. 


Country Houses of Dorset 


Arthur Oswald writes about the houses historically 
and architecturally, and gives facts about architects. 
builders and craftsmen. “A produc 
tion.’"—Estates Gazette. 128 photographs. £3 3s. 


Mystery of the Flamingos 


Leslie Brown. .An outstanding piece of natura! 
history work, describing flamingo colonies in Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 32 phetographs. 25s. 


Victorian Pottery and Porcelain 


G. Bernard Hughes. An expert describes the master- 
potters, their greatest works and the way in which 


they created them. “Urbane scholarship . e 
yy re .""—Ideal Home. 100 photographs. 
is. 6d. 


Britain’s National Parks 


Edited by Harold Abrahams. Descriptive accounts by 
experts of the ten National Parks. ‘Richly illus- 
trated, and bringing out well the great variety of the 
parks, both im their landscape and traditions.’ 
Guardian. 52 illustrations. 25s. 


Golf Addicts on Parade 


George Houghton. A collection of 93 outstanding 
cartoons together with sparkling text, by the origina! 
“golf addict.” “Endless entertainment.’’— Bolton 
Evening News. 5s. 


COLLINGRIDGE 


Gardening Books—Best on Earth 


Desert Plants, Cacti and Succu- 
lents in the Wild and in Cultivation 


Sir Oliver Leese. A leading expert describes the 
evolution of cacti and succulent piants for domestic 
cultivation and describes rare varieties. “ Delightful 
reading, and a valuable reference work.’ 
Telegraph. 53 photographs. 30s 


Fuchsias for all Purposes 


T. Thorne. The most comprehensive book ever to be 
written on the fuchsia, compiled by a specialist with 
wide knowledge and over thirty years’ successful! 
experience. “Most up-to-date and authoritative 
book.”"’—The Times. 16 photographs. 30s. 


Diseases of Farm Crops 


4. Beaumont. Lucid descriptions of a large number 
of diseases, the plants they attack, and methods of 
control. ‘Necessary for the farmer or agricultural 
student.""—Scortish Farmer. 48 photographs, 15 
drawings. 25s. 


— Daily 


Japanese Flower Arrangement 
for the Modern Home 


Dods Bebb. Explains and illustrates the principles 
9 which the Japanese base their subtly beautiful 

arrangemenis “Excellent . . . the photographs are 

inspiring."'—The Guardian. 32 photographs. 21s. 


Lawns and Sportsgreens 


WW. N. Lawfield. Deals with every aspect of wrt 
culture, from the preparation of the soi!, seeding and 
urting. to upkeep. Plans of sports lawns are included 
Independent. 29 


“Sound and practical.“’—/rish 


photographs. 15s. 
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North England 


A. E. SMAILES Professor of Geography in the 
University of London, A detailed study of West- 
morland, Cumberland, Northumberland and 
Durham. ‘Learned and readable. He deals with 
centuries of time, tides of different sorts of civilisa- 
tions and groups of people . . . A deep love of the 
district he describes . . . makes his book readable 
as well as learned.’ John Betjeman ‘It scts a high 
standard for all the other authors in the series.’ 
Listener 45 halftone-plates, 66 maps, fold-in full- 
colour map, 8-page index. 50s 


The Sciences Were 


Never at War 


-SIR GAVIN DE BEER >From 1660 to 1815, while 
France and England were at war, scientists of both 
nations continued to correspond. This book 
cites and examines the communications of men 
like Sir Hans Sloane, Réaumur, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Sir Joseph Banks, Cuvier and Humphry 
Davy. 16 halftone plates. 30s 


Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG A popular edition of 
Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible. ‘The illustrations... are 
of comparable excellence and extremely useful, while 
the maps . .. are not only clear but aesthetically 
attractive.’ Glasgow Herald 200 gravure plates 
and 10 pages of maps. 15s 


A Chalk Garden 


F. C. STERN ‘Sir Frederick Stern’s fascinating 
and eminently readable account of his forty years’ 
experience in garden-making at Highdown.’ 
The Times 4 pages of coloured photographs and 
8 pages of halftones. 30s 


Dwarf Bulbs for 
the Rock Garden 


E. B. ANDERSON ‘The book best on this subject 
today and valuable for reference.’ Daily Telegraph 
4 pp. of coloured photographs by the author. 18s 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Style and The Man 


Bend Sinister. By Vladimir Nabokov. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 15s.) 

A Canticle for Leibowitz. By Walter Miller. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 

House of Many Rooms. By Robin White. (The 
Bodley Head, 13s. 6d.) 


Tuere is a good deal to be said for Mr. Nabokov 
and most of it was, quite recently. But apart from 
the achievements of his books themselves, by 
dragging ‘style’ back into the contemporary novel 
he has created opportunities for a debate which 
may yet prove as valuable and stimulating as 
anything he has written. For doesn’t one, how- 
ever hesitantly, sense that there are relative limits 
to the amount of intrusion a serious novelist can 
allow himself between the reader and the charac- 
ters his stories work through—and doesn’t ‘style,’ 
as Mr. Nabokov characteristically exhibits it, 
constitute a sort of running threat to our imagina- 
tive engagement in their life? He has talked else- 
where, in perversely mechanical terms, of his 
creative essentials: ‘those . apparatuses—the 
baffling mirror, the black velvet backdrop, the 
implied associations and traditions—which the 
native illusionist, frac-tails flying, can magically 
use to transcend the heritage in his own way.’ The 
astonishing thing is that this is a reasonably 
accurate description of the fifteen-year-old Bend 
Sinister, published in England now for the first 
time. But it must be said that, within these dis- 
heartening bounds, the native illusionist gives a 
rousing performance with his adopted bag of 
tricks. 

Bend Sinister centres on Adam Krug, the 
greatest philosopher of a country recently en- 
slaved by the Ekwilists, an ‘Average Man’ party 
led by his old school enemy Paduk. Krug’s wife 
has just died. Recklessly and alone, he withstands 
the blandishments and onslaughts of the new 
State, until—in a scene of nightmare nastiness— 
he is got at through his young son. A merciful, 
but odd, intervention by the author puts him out 
of his misery: ‘it was then that I felt a pang of 
pity for Adam and slid towards him along an 
inclined beam of pale light, ... saving ‘him 
from the senseless agony of his logical fate.” The 
frac-tails are flying with a vengeance: on the 
first two pages we have been left in doubt as to 
whether Krug or the author is narrating. And a 
thunderous alertness is invited throughout: ap- 
parently casual phrases are planted to be caught 
up perhaps twenty pages later; yet the rewards 


| of this alertness are often greater confusion. For 


instance, a lot of transliteration and parenthetic 
translation goes on. Sometimes this is genuine—a 
Russian word, its English equivalent; sometimes, 
fictitious and funny—Nabokov portmanteaux of 
Slavonic and German to go with the mad, com- 
posite landscape; but now and then a single 
English word of the utmost banality is followed 
by its Russian equivalent. These, and other, jokey 
shifts of tone transmit a sort of impudent con- 
tempt for the reader, which ends up by playing 


| over the subject-matter itself. Baffling mirrors can 
| present problems of adjustment. 


But the assorted mannerisms—the resistible 
sprightliness (“The not so recent collar was of the 
low open variety, i.e., with a comfortable triangu- 
lar space for his namesake’s apple’: i.e. Adam’s), 
the puns, anagrams, and recondite allusions—just 
fail to stifle the theme. For in Krug, the self- 
regarding irony of H.H., thé destroyer, found an 
earlier, more wholesome vessel: as the defender 
of human quiddity against the incursions of ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Etermon’ and the thugs behind them, 
he is justified in a cranky, even pedantic egoism. 
And the horror is beautifully intensified by farce. 
The gentle Shakespeare scholar, Ember, is 
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arrested by a randy bully and his tittering Ger. 
man girl-friend, the air smoking with innuendo 
as they lead him out. During an interview with 
Paduk, Krug is repeatedly warned by telephone 
of his insufficient respect for the pustular Leader: 
finally a parrot scurries in with a note. For all 
the finicking, devious overlay, the harsh anatomy 
of despotism shines through; seen, felt, done. 

A Canticle for Leibowitz is more likely to 
appeal to Catholics and classicists than it did to 
me. For one thing, its humanists got such a poor 
deal that it depressed me more, probably, than it 
was meant to. It ends with a space ship full of 
Fathers off to (quo peregrinatur?) Alpha Cen- 
tauri, while ‘the ash fell into the sea and into the 
breakers’ below. It is to Mr. Miller’s considerable 
credit that this information won’t spoil the plot. 
His preoccupations are subtler and more local. 
He takes three future ages—roughly five hundred, 
a thousand, and fifteen hundred years on. 
Leibowitz, an atomic scientist who helped to 
destroy most of us the first time, repented and 
was martyred. Brother Francis of Utah, a credu- 
lous novice, finds documents in a Fallout Sur- 
vival Shelter that—after decades of inquiry by 
New Rome—turn out to be relics (a Racing 
Form, some electrical notes) of Leibowitz. These 
form part of the Memorabilia, jealously guarded 
by the Leibowitzian Order, as a future repository 
of knowledge for a world sparsely populated by 
tribal bandits, genetic monsters and both. A 
bicephalic Mrs. Grales stars in the last act. The 
humour struck me as being fairly raw, which is 
reasonable, I suppose, under the potential circum- 
stances. But there is mercifully little ‘imaginative’ 
SF jargonry: and what there is seems awfully 
plausible. Debate between the few good men left 
in each age is Mr. Miller’s concern, supported 
by properly imaginative constructs of what 
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Fade Out 

DOUGLAS WOOLF 
‘An extraordinary first novel by a young American, an 
explosive satire . .. enlivened by razor-sharp comments 
on an unfamiliar, sleazy side of American life. Mr. 
Woolf's brilliant talent is passionately on the side of 
human dignity, and that is worth a few shillings of 
anyone's money.’ Oxford Mail. 13s 


Tales of Hoffmann 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER LAZARE 
A captivating collection of Hoffmann's strange tales, 
including Mademoiselle de Scudery and Don Juan. {7s 6d 


Freudianism and the 
Literary Mind 


FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 

The influence of Freud in the work of Joyce, Lawrence, 
Kafka, Mann, Henry Miller and Scott Fitzgerald. 

. . « intensely interesting . . . an important source 

book.” The Guardian. 17s 6d 


The Monk 
MATTHEW G. LEWIS 


A sensational Gothic novel and horror story with a 
Staggering subject range: an evil prioress, a baleful 
beauty, the Wandering Jew, rape, incest, matricide, 
ruined castles and the Spanish Inquisition. 17s 6d 


Lorca: the Poet and his People 


ARTURO BAREA 
A sympathetic study of the poet's work which includes 
many quotations both in translation and in the original 
Spanish. 10s 6d 


Evergreen Review No. 9 7s 6d 
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wretchedly regressive forms ‘society’ may take. 
~ House of Many Rooms, by the decorous author 
of Elephant Hill, is only slackly a novel: eleven 
episodes in the life of an American missionary 
family in South India from 1942 up to date. 
Mr. White knows his circumstances and has set 
them with attractive people. The youngest boy 
meets a bhutam (ghost) on the stairs and almost 
convinces the rest. Aaron, the eldest, does an 
Indian Holden Caulfield and sits for several 
months as a sannyasi (holy man), embarrassing 
hell out of his father. Aaron drowns, the middle 
brother thinks it was his fault and loses his voice, 
recovering it only while watching a birth. The 
children married in the States, her husband dead, 
Mrs. Fisher revisits their old home and the last 
sentence, hers, is the only really false note. Mr. 
White writes unemphatically, decently, drawing 
quiet, quite sophisticated morals. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Fifth Season 


Danny Blanchflower’s Soccer Book. (Muller, 15s.) 

Soccer Partnership. By Bob Ferrier. (Heinemann, 
16s.) 

Football Ambassador At Large. By George Ray- 
nor. (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is a fifth season, the football season. From 
August to late spring the round ball rolls across 
grounds that turn from emerald floors, pure 
parterres, into fields of mire and ice, surrounded 
by their Piranesi setting of gaunt grandstands, 
ancient terraces and towering floodlights. This 
wonderful game has always been the sport or art 
or opium of the working class; and it hasn’t pro- 
duced much in the way of solemn belles-lettres 
er even of satisfactory journalism. Here are three 
books, however, which take the game seriously 
and set out to consider its deep appeal. 



















Paul Leautaud 


JOURNAL OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


‘Quite fascinating . . . completely 
honest ; an eccentric, but an in- 
dividual eccentric most 
unexpected sidelights on the great 
ones of the decade 1898-1907 .. . 
A lecherous but queerly endearing 
old horror’ JOHN DAVENPORT 
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St Antony’s 
Papers No. 7 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS No. 2 
Edited by G. F. Hudson 


Konoye Fumimaro, ‘the last of 
the Fujiwara’ (G. R. Storry); 
Constitutions in South-East Asia 
(S. Rose); The Chinese Co- 
operative Farm (D. E. T. Luard); 
The Nationalities of China (G. F. 
Hudson); South Asian National- 
ism and the West (Francis Car- 
nell); Tseng P’u and the Nieh Hai 
Hua (Henry McAleavy). 
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The game depends on attack and elegance and 
skill, on the interplay of talent and temperament, - 
aggression and restraint, and on the character of - 
a team both as eleven individuals and as a repre- | 
sentative unit hailing from a given place. No one 
who has put his heart into playing football or 
watching it will be surprised to discover that 
Danny Blanchflower and Bob Ferrier wish to see 
in the game, as people do in conventional forms 
of art, certain qualities of truth or value. In his 
generous, sharp, roguish and rhetorical account, 
Mr. Blanchflower, the Spurs player, says that: 

Soccer can be trusted like so few other things 
really can. Out there, on the field of play, it’s 
a breathless world of practical truths, and noth- 
ing false, or shallow, can for long withstand its 
harsh competition. 
No one who thinks of football as a low blend of 
exercise and entertainment, of two kinds of kicks, 
will like that. But.it seems quite natural to begin 
in this way. If you love the game, you will feel 
that its lessons are important and its results are 
right. 

The three books are agreed that the future of 
the game lies in international competition and it 
seems clear that the home countries are poorly 
equipped to play their part. Mr. Ferrier’s is the 
story of the England team in recent years, of the 
partnership between Billy Wright and the mana- 
ger, Walter Winterbottom, and of the supremacy 
of Finney and Matthews, who wrecked the 
Chelsea team only last Saturday at the age of 
forty-five. It argues the case for coaching, which 
has been widely distrusted in British football, 
and for a keener interest in tactical planning. 
George Raynor, the Wise Man of Gothenburg, 
the Englishman who coached the Swedish team to 
fine performances in the post-war World Cup, is 
familiar with this case. His book only comes to 
life in the technical passages, but these point firmly 
to the crucial importance in the international field 
of a programme of intensive thought and train- 
ing, a programme to which the players make 
very vigorous contributions of their own. 

The Hungarians of 1954 are no doubt the great- 
est football team since the war, with the Brazilians 
of 1950 and 58 a close second. Compared with 
them England has been consistently unimpres- 
sive. George Raynor blames the English for their 
‘pansy methods of preparation’ in 1958, and he 
is persuasive enough to make the corresponding 
parts of Mr. Ferrier’s far more sophisticated book 
seem rather too optimistic. Mr. Ferrier is opti- 
mistic about the size of the effort needed to 
make England a really strong challenger. He is 
smoothly official about the selection and showing 
of the English team in 1958, and he isn’t alto- 
gether fair to the criticisms that were offered at 
the time or to the motives involved. It wasn’t all 
that ungrateful or unreasonable to insist that we 
had a poor centre forward—poor, too, in the 
favoured English style: grafting, bustling, tough. 

For its own good Britain will have to take 
part powerfully and unreservedly in international 
competition. And if it is to do well, some funda- 
mental changes are due. The league clubs will 
clearly have to care more about internationals 
than they do now; they will have to release their 
players for longer spells of time so that a true 
international team is allowed to mature. This is a 
good deal more important than tactical planning 
as such. Also, a British footballer still plays, in 
certain ways, an astonishingly backward role. 
Merit is not properly rewarded. He is still re- 
garded as a junior employee. He is bought and 
sold and instructed. He is a boy, often enough, 
among '‘bossés.’ He is silent and obedient. He is 
an NCO, not a star. It’s depressing to have Walter 
Winterbottom commend the last captain of the 
England team for embodying ‘the classic concept 
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THE FALL OF PARNELL, 


1890-91 
F. S. L: Lyons 


A. J. P. Taylor in “*The Observer’’: 

“A splendid achievement, finely written and ™ 
firmly based on a thorough exploration of 

the sources.” 

Norman St. John-Stevas in the 

“Daily Telegraph’’: 

“Dr. Lyons has combined dispassionate 

scholarship with a distinction of style which 

makes his book equally attractive to both 

specialist and general reader.”” 42s. 


Comprehensive School 
H. R. Chetwynd 


By the Headmistress of the first L.C.C. school 
of this kind. Really important to both 
parents and educationalists. A most readable 
account. 18s. 


The Urban Community 
Nels Anderson 


Views industrial urbanism as a global 
phenomenon and investigates the growth 
of a common world urban way of life. 35s. 


A First Course in Modern Logic 
Schipper and Schuh 


Applies the basic principles of symbolic 
logic a analysis of arguments of daily 
use, S. 


Problems of Full Employment 
D. J. Iles and C. A. Tucker 


Written for the layman. Covers the theory 
of full employment and the many government 
methods used to secure it. 


Overflowing Demand For 
“CLEAN AND DECENT” 
Second Impression Now ready! 





The fascinating history of the 
Bathroom and the W.C. 


by Lawrence Wright 30s. 
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This is a strange and searching first novel by a 
writer of great promise. 

A man and his wife have a young woman 
friend to stay. We watch the disintegration of 
their relationship, but there is no conventional 


solution to this problem. Life comes full — 
s. 


HARRAP BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


The Man Who Is France 
STANLEY CLARK, 0.8-£. 
This timely and penetrating appraisal of the life 


and work of Charles de Gaulle is the first to be 
published in this country. Frontispiece, 15s. 





Beyond Olympus 
CHRIS JECCHINIS 


Foreword by the 
Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, M.P. 


The thrilling story of the train-busters in Nazi- 

occupied Greece, told by a former guerilla fighter, 

who operated in the region of Mount Olympus. 
Maps & Illustrations, 16s. 


The Discovery of 


Quakerism 
HAROLD LOUKES 
“Undoubtedly the best short work on the — 
for years.” —The Friend. 12s, 5d. 


The English Duden 


The new and revised edition of this unique pic- 
torial dictionary illustrates 25,000 objects, each 
of which is numbered and indexed in English and 
German. 930 pp. 29s. 


THE ALL NEW 


Fannie Farmer Cookbook | 


The enlarged 10th edition of America’s best- 
known cookbook—3 million sold! Over 3,000 
recipes. 596 pp. Illustrated, 30s. 


FOR APRIL it 


No Purdah in Padam 
ANTONIA DEACOCK 


Three housewives drove 16,000 miles to the 
border of India and China, and back. They then 
camped, trekked and climbed in an isolated 
region of the Himalayas. A story of daring and 
discovery. Maps & Illustrations, 16s. 


HARRAP BOOKS 
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of the English soldier’: he was ‘wholesome,’ he 
took ‘the rough with the smooth.’ He knew his 
place. 

British football has long suffered from the 
famous indifference of the working class to 
foreign affairs. And the football public has suf- 
fered more than'ever lately from the intensified 
nationalism that has appeared in the country at 
large. Foreign teams have been absurdly under- 
rated. Foreigners are accused of rough play, 
though English teams now look a long way 
rougher to me. Brute force and hard tackling are 
set against high skill and high prudence, and the 
one quality we are never done hearing about, as 
in other British sports, is the lugubrious quality 
of guts. 

Another thing the three books agree about is 
the badness of large areas of the British foot- 
ball press, who seem to spend most of their time 
spying out quarrels, and fomenting them, and 
raving over transfer deals. The present taste for 
treating every lost match as a disgrace is still 
based on a low and false view of the foreign 
game, and on the old Imperial notion, perhaps, 
that England is somehow morally entitled to win. 

KARL MILLER 


Period Pieces 
Pretexts. By André Gide. Edited by Justin 
O’Brien. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 


Journal of a Man of Letters 1898-1907. By Paul 
Léautaud. Translated by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 


Mr. O'BRIEN counts fifteen volumes of criticism 


among Gide’s works, and Pretexts is put together | 


from four of them. It squarely presents Gide as 
a critic, though it couldn’t be a definitive summa: 
Gide’s ideas so conspicuously don’t lend them- 
selves to that kind of treatment. It’s more like a 
chart of his movements, from the first campaign 
against Barrés in the 1890s to the ageing sceptic’s 
reflections on religion in 1929. Readers of Gide 
will find much of the way familiar: the prickly 
controversies, the Nouvelle Revue Francaise and 
the Proust affair, the memorials to Mallarmé and 
Wilde, the analysis of form and classicism, the 
interests radiating from Greek mythology to the 
mute e in Victor Hugo. No one who knows the 
Journals will find here a different Gide simply 
because he is presented as a critic. The atmo- 
sphere, the preoccupations and often even the 


. words, are the same; and as in the Journals, what- 


ever unity the book possesses is due less to its 
ideas than to the personality of the author. 

The personal note is sustained, too, by the sheer 
love of controversy—it is the form his criticism 
naturally takes. And it is controversy which is 
often deliberately inconclusive—Gide would 
always rather have the first word than the last: 
‘the mere fact that an intelligent man has spoken 
only leaves the more to be said.’ He had an acute 
sense of the modernity and relevance of his 
favourite writers, and no interest at all in their 
historical importance. He throws out generalisa- 
tions and epigrams—not so that the reader will 
learn anything, but to define a position or start a 
discussion. There are characteristic virtues in his 
method: on public issues, for instance—the war, 
Germany and nationalism—he is humane and 
intelligent. On morality—well, luckily there is 
little directly on morality: a few aphorisms 
—‘If my teaching leads to crime, I prefer that it 
should be you who commit the crime’—summon 
up all one’s reservations on that score. Literature 
is the central interest of the book, and the one, I 
think, in which his challenging aphorisms are 
least apt to evade the usual tasks of criticism. In 
‘Baudelaire and M. Faguet’ (the note of contro- 
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versy is still there) he performed superbly one of 
those tasks: he revalued a poet so justly and 
perceptively that the course of criticism wag 
changed. Gide’s Baudelaire is ours. 

On a few such occasions he produced criti. 
cism which is still alive, and one is glad to have 
it for the first time in English. For the rest, one 
cannot avoid a sense of the large discrepancy be- 
tween their impact fifty years ago and their very 
faint interest today. It is even disturbing to find 
that so much of Gide already belongs to the past 
—that an act of historical imagination should be 
needed to assess his importance. It is worth 
making, for he was salutary and indispensable 
to his time, but it is also a sad irony: he so much 
disliked the idea of ‘historical importance.’ 

Léautaud, who belonged to the same genera- 
tion and shared nearly all Gide’s critical sympa- 
thies, has a different kind of importance. Unlike 
Gide, he achieved little and made no impression 
on his age. In the years covered by this volume 
he was a minor figure in Parisian literary life; 
he published his autobiographical pieces Le Petit 
Ami and In Memoriam, and was thought of for 
But already his aspirations 
were beginning to fail—‘they make beautiful 
material for dreams, those great images of la 
gloire, such as the life of Chateaubriand... ’ 
It was becoming clear that the daily notes in 
his journal were to be his only life-work. 

He kept it until he died in 1956; he was eighty 
when the first volume was published. Almost 
posthumously he came suddenly to light, like a 
Boswell or Stendhal on the discovery of their 
papers. Yet what the journal reveals isn’t mainly 
a personality: Léautaud is nobody as definite or 
vivid or sympathetic as Boswell or Stendhal. 
There’s some social and literary interest—for the 
first decades of the century it is continuous, but 








published 
Written by 18 leading authorities, inclu- 30s. 
ding Humphrey Lyttelton, Nat Hentoff, n et 
Benny Green, Iain Lang, Leonard Feather, 
etc. The 64 full-page photographs alone 
constitute a complete album of the jazz 
age. There are also dozens of line sketches NEWNES 


throughout the book. 256 pages 
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jn a mino1 key: Schwob, Huysmans, Valette and 
forgotten Goncourt prizemen come and go. But 
neither his personality nor his interests make 
Léautaud extraordinary: what emerges is simply 
a man and a style. The best of him went into 
achieving the style, which was as much a moral 
as a literary quality: bare, effortless, analytical 
and impersonal. And the style would be the man 
himself, if he wasn’t sometimes betrayed by a 
certain intrusive emotion. It’s an emotion that 
resembles affection; but perhaps it is pity, rather, 
that he feels for his unloving mother, and for 
the women with whom he lives: it undermines 
his dispassionate curiosity, and turns them into 
figures of tragi-comedy—Georgette who leaves 
him but is never quite lost, Blanche who is always 
on the point of leaving. But apart from 
this, he had shorn life of its superfluities: there 
is an admirable rigour about him as a man, as 
there is in his style. The journal doesn’t reveal 
a character but almost the opposite—something 
like the ideal ‘man without qualities’ Musil 
imagined. He had, at least, a dogged will to do 
without compromise, illusions, reputation or 
money: and, if necessary, without achievement— 
he was honest enough to face that too. 

ROBERT TAUBMAN 


Best Ambassador 


Lord Lothian. By J. R. M. Butler. (Macmillan, 
42s.) 
Puitie Kerr, 11th Marquess of Lothian, was a 
very difficult man to categorise. Today the aver- 
age informed reaction to his name would prob- 
ably be to recall that he was a federally minded 
Ambassador to Washington and to suggest 
tentatively that he may have been a figure of 
some influence in the Twenties and Thirties, 


MARCH 
BIOGRAPHIES 


“as rare a collection of individuals as ever 

made one family circle, and they make a 

fascinating and delightful book” 
Christopher Fry 


THE MACBONALD 
SISTERS 


Earl Baldwin of Bewdley 


Two married the painters Burne-Jones and Edward 
Poynter, R.A., a third was the mother of Stanley 
Baldwin and a fourth was the mother of Rudyard 
Kipling 
























“it will be of the greatest value and 
interest to all concerned with the period” 
Evelyn Waugh 


Tilus. 30]- 


SURGEON 
COMPASSIONATE 


Frieda Sandwith 


The story of Dr. William Marsden, pioneer 

of medicige and founder of the Royal Free 

and Cancer hospitals of London 

“It is a first-rate contribution to the social 

history of the early roth Century” 
Illustrated London News 


Tilus. 21]- 
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without knowing exactly how or why. Much 
of this uncertainty persists after reading Sir 
James Butler’s book. But I am not sure that this 
is the author’s fault. Sir James is rather a pale 
writer, but it would have required much more 
than a colourful style to pin Lothian down and 
explain exactly why he was significant. He was 
a member of the Milner Kindergarten in 
South Africa. He became editor of the Round 
Table and brooded publicly but not very effect- 
ively upon wide questions of imperial unity and 
defence. In 1917 he became one of Lloyd 
George’s private secretaries and remained at 
10 Downing Street (or, more precisely, in the 
‘Garden Suburb’ at the back) until 1921. Like 
several others in that entourage, Kerr found his 
life a mixture of playing golf and drafting 
crucial bits of the Treaty of Versailles. But there 
is no evidence that he had any sustained in- 
fluence on his master. The influence the other 
way resulted in his entering Lloyd George’s 
service as a Conservative and leaving as a 
Liberal. (He also abandoned his family Catholi- 
cism during this period, but, particularly as he 
soon became a Christian Scientist, Lady Astor 
probably had much more to do with this than 
did Lloyd George.) 

Kerr (who became Lothian on the death of his 
cousin in 1930) spent most of the inter-war 
years as Secretary of the Rhodes Trust. In this 
position he built up a close association with the 
United States and a less close one with Germany 
—both these countries being regarded for the 
purposes of the Trust as honorary members of 
the British Commonwealth. The former was to 
lead to his only notable success, the latter to his 
worst misjudgment. Like a few other Liberals (but 
mostly much older ones such as J. A. Spender) 
Lothian was an extreme appeaser. He had two 
interviews with Hitler, he thought of Ribben- 
trop as a ‘pleasant-mannered fellow,’ and he 
was still playing with the thought of concessions 
as late as the summer of 1939. He was mis- 
guided rather than craven in his approach to 
appeasement, however. Almost the only time 
when he wavered in his desire to conciliate the 
Nazis was during Chamberlain’s immediate pre- 
Munich negotiations—when many others were 
being driven by fear in the opposite direction. 

On this rather dubious foundation Lothian 
was appointed Ambassador to Washington in 
1938. He did not take up his post until a few 
days before the outbreak of war and he died 
suddenly in December, 1940. During these fifteen 
months he scored a striking success with the 
American public. Churchill, who for obvious 
reasons had not been predisposed in his favour, 
wrote of him as ‘our greatest Ambassador to the 
United States’; and even Sir James Butler goes 
so far in the direction of rash judgment as to 
state: ‘But it shows no disrespect to Lord Halifax 
to say that his ambassadorship could not have 
been as successful as it was if a new and more 
democratic era had not been inaugurated by 
his predecessor.’ 

Why was Lothian so successful in America? 
Partly, no doubt, it was because his appearance, 
as the New York Times said, was that of a ‘well- 
to-do business man from the Middle West,’ and 
the combination of looking like this and being 
a marquess was very appealing. His genuine in- 
formality and slightly misty idealism were 
also useful qualities. And added to this is the fact 
that in the days of Norway and Dunkirk and the 
Battle of Britain many Americans were anxious 
to ease their consciences by liking the British 
Ambassador. But had Lothian not made this 
possible they might have eased them by hating 
him. 

ROY JENKINS 
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The Patriots 
JAMES BARLOW 


“A fine novel... thriller suspense is 
well combined with thoughtful charac- 
terisation, realistic detail with symbolic 
moral protest. Will probably be a best- 
seller."—The Times Literary Supplement. 
“Fast-moving and_ gripping.”—GEORGE 
MILLAR (Daily Express). 

“Electrifying tension.”—J. p. scoTT (Sun- 
day Times). 

Book Society Choice. 





4th impression printing 16s 


Act of Mercy 


FRANCIS CLIFFORD 

“Spare, gripping, Amblerish, fast-moving, 
full of action."—PETER GREEN (Daily 
Telegraph). 


“Should be a winner.”—GEORGE MILLAR 
(Daily Express). 13s 6d 


Welcome 


Honourable Visitors 
JEAN RASPAIL 


“A pleasant ‘counter to the European 
intellectuals who sentimentalise Japan. 


Also I  larfed.”—MALCOLM BRADBURY 
(Punch). 15s 
Something 

in Common 

MARY CECIL 


The delightful adventures of a girl deter- 
mined not to be a lady. 

“Charming and most amusing.” —NORMAN 
SHRAPNEL (Guardian). 

“An impressive talent.”"—TZhe Times. 


I5s 
Until the 
Day She Dies 


A Tale of Terror 
J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


“If Mr. Alfred Hitchcock were ever to 
turn his attention to’the sinister possibili- 
ties of North Oxford, we might see some- 
thing like a film version of Until the Day 
She Dies.’"—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 12s 6d 


The Torrents 
of Spring 


IVAN TURGENEV 


“Well Englished [by DAVID MAGARSHACK] 
and charmingly produced.”—The Times. 
15s 


Warrior’s Rest 
CHRISTIANE ROCHEFORT 


“Has a genuine power, and lifts a miser- 
able and humiliating love affair to a 





sort of glory.” — NORMAN SHRAPNEL 
(Guardian). 1Ss 
HAMISH HAMILTON! 
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Poetry and Politics 
under the Stuarts 


C.V.WEDGWOOD 


Miss Wedgwood has deftly combined an anthology 
of seventeenth-century verse, a conspectus of the 
rise of satire and the decline of the street ballad, 
and a colourful documentary history of the Stuart 
reign. The Clark Lectures for 1958. 25s. met 





The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, II 


EDITED BY 
LUCY S. SUTHERLAND 


The second volume of eight, giving an accurate 
text of all the known letters of Burke and a number 
of letters to him. This volume covers the period 
1768-74. Miss Sutherland has provided an intro- 
duction and full annotations. 90s. net 
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British Industrialists 


CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


A survey of changes in the social origins and career- 
patterns of the leaders of the steel and hosiery 
industries in Britain during the last 100 years. 
Published for the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. 40s. net 





The Troublesome 
Voyage of Captain 
Edward Fenton 


EDITED BY E.G.R. TAYLOR 


The first full account of a privateering voyage which 
aimed to outdo the exploits of Drake. Miss Taylor 
has assembled all the relevant documents, in- 
cluding Fenton’s own journal. Published for the 
Hakluyt Society. 15 plates. 35s. net 





Edward I and 
Criminal Law 


T. F. T. PLUCKNETT 


Professor Plucknett’s Wiles Lectures for 1958 deal 
with the transition from the local legislation of 
Anglo-Saxon times to English common law under 
feudalism. 16s. net 
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Signposts 
W. EASTWOOD 


& J.T.GOOD 


A guide to modern English literature in the form 
of a survey of the trends of the last sixty years, 
followed by eighteen reading lists arranged in 
chronological order under subjects. Published for 
the National Book League. 55. net 
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In Retreat 


By WILLIAM GOLDING 


nN 1942, Mr. Raleigh Trevelyan was exploring 

the loft of the Essex house where he lived in 
Great Canfield. The place had been noticed as 
the village of Jimmy Mason the hermit, who had 
lived for part of his life in the same house. Mr. 
Trevelyan discovered Jimmy’s diary in the loft, 
and when he opened it, he got a lurid glimpse of 
life. 

If I should be poisoned at last, and this book 
is found, it will explain everything. What bad 
fellows ‘Tommy took up with, and encouraged 
him to poison his father and now trying to 
poison me. 

In fact, Mr. Trevelyan found himself observ- 
ing Cold Comfort Farm from ground level. 
Father Mason had been a soldier of the Queen, 
a martinet and a sadist. His attentions to Tommy 
and Jimmy from childhood onwards were 
hideously rigorous. Their mother drifts through 
the story, a sort of dumb, Essex ghost. Even 
while they were all living together, Jimmy had 
begun the process of withdrawal. He could not 
eat with the others. He constructed a hut near 
the hedge and spent most of his time in it. When 
his father died, money got scarce and they had 
to sell the house and buy another patch of land. 
Land is a recurrent theme in this book. The 
family were kept together in mutual hatred and 
suspicion, because they owned four acres and 
had nowhere else to go. Finally there was only 
Jimmy and Tommy—Tommy acting as guard at 
the gate, while Jimmy lived like a badger by the 
side of the river and hidden in a wood. He made 
himself another hut, and surrounded it with 
fortifications. People said he had been crossed in 
love; but he lived his badger-life for fifty years 
and died so. 

The diary dates from the beginning of with- 
drawal just after his father died. It is misspelt, 
ungrammatical and fragmentary but it puts us 
right among the people who lived at Great Can- 
field during the turn of the century. Jimmy read 
omens, brooded on the imminent death of his 
enemies, and had a timid passion for little girls. 
He spied on them through the hedge, wooed 
them with presents hung at the gate, but never 
dared to speak. All this, he recorded. 

And must have been nearly half past 10 
before left things on rail, 3 eggs and 2 apples. 
Had not gone 5 minutes when dog bark so at 
gate. Then open door to ease dog. It come in 
directly. But could see somebody like Ednere 
[Edna] standing in road at front, Shut door; 5 
minutes after went out and found gate open 
with things gone and letter hung on fir tree. 

Last 2 days hottest of all. 

Jimmy had a number of these little friends. 
One guesses at the whispered, darkling, one- 
sided conversations through the hedge. Some of 
the girls were intrigued, some liked him; but 
they all liked his presents. 

Things put on rail at 9. Gone at half past. 
Gate left open and empty basket hung on fir tree 
—the same basket she put potatoes in last March. 
Was a letter inside basket. Said wanted 10s to 
buy a cloak for winter. Said the man about the 
wood was only her cousin Jack. She only went 
round the wood with him to pick nuts. She 
would be sure to come on Monday for the 
money. 

As the months passed and they found this 
ineffectual suitor was harmless, they accorded 
him eunuch-privileges. 





*A Hermit Disciosep. By Raleigh Trevelyan. 
(Longmans, 30s.) 








Lillie got up and lay across Boy’s legs, and | 


did ask him such questions, She said, ‘Do you 
want me?’ She asked Boy that twice— 

Then Lillie said, ‘Let’s go down chest.’ They 
went down and could hear them talking a 
little. Then they left off and all was still for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Both came out directly and pick apples up, 
Then Lillie said, ‘Albert, don’t you tell old Angale 
what we done down chest just now.’ Boy did 
not answer as his sister was coming close. 

There were no such romps in the hay for 
Jimmy. All he could dare and get were the 
scanty, bought whispers through the hedge. 

Fanny came onto grass. Look cross pond and 
said goodbye several times. So good did seem, 

She wispered goodbye 3 or 4 times. 

& stop a little. 

We glimpse Jimmy struggling with jealousy. 

A little past 2 o’clock Ednere gone by up hill 
with can as for milk, Was coming back in less 
than an hour. But she was riding in a fish- 
monger’s cart, with a young fellow, laughing 
and going on with him just the same as did 
with the boy that came to Meril’s 2 years ago 
the end of last July. She was packed in the cart 
so close to man among fish hampers, laughing 
and talking and holding her hat to keep wind 
from blowing off. The name on the cart was 
Woodley of Dunmow. 

A fish cart never seen this way before— 

Mr. Trevelyan tracked these girls down and 
found out what had happened to them. Fanny, 
for example, who was born to enjoy herself and 
was crazy about men, may now be examined as 
an adult in a studio photograph. Her face is 
strong and animal, with a mouth like the pit of 
hell. When Jimmy had lived alone long enough 





to hit the headlines, it was Fanny who was built © 


up as his Beatrice. Mr. Trevelyan found among 
Jimmy’s papers a letter from her, written before 
she went to London. 


My dear, I hope you did understand what I 
said tonight, and if you do not give me a watch 
and chain x x x x there will never be a Miss 
Fanny if you do not give me a watch and chain 
x x x x and I shall never be Miss Fanny if you 
do not give me a watch and chain. I do so much 
like a watch and I do so much like a chain. I 
will never be a Miss Fanny if you do not give 
me a watch and chain. And you might give me 
a little box and a lock and key to keep my 
money in when I go. You must put it on the 
gate tomorrow night at ten. 


Of course, when Jimmy acquired his mild 
celebrity, she sold her story to the papers. But 
the villagers always said it was Susie, not Fanny, 
whom Jimmy wanted. 


The rest of the village comes out pretty badly 
in the diary. 

—The postman had said that Bacon had 
killed himself by drink. Young Bacon was as 
bad; the Parson had been obliged to turn him 
away from the Sacrament. They had to lock all 
the drink up at the Griffin, else if young Bacon 
got at it he would kill himself in a few days. 

May 3ist Friday. This morning T. said J. 
Sweeting had been found with his throat cut. 
Burial Monday. 

These comments and episodes give a balanced 
picture of the village life—for we hear what Mr. 
Trevelyan discovered when he climbed one or two 
family trees where the Sukebind was ablowing. 

With other witnesses I found myself in the 
quicksands when I tried to probe the secrets of 
their own parentage. “You see, my father and 
she had the same mother,’ someone said to me 
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about a native of Puttock’s End whom I had 
always supposed to have been his mother. ‘Then 
she was your aunt?’ I asked. ‘I suppose she 
was in a way, but my fathers name being Y—, 
I've always called myself Y—; ain’t I right? 
Someone lived with her; you see, he was her 
father and my father like.’ 

Even Jimmy’s suspicions about poison were 
not altogether foolish. He was certain he only 
escaped death by detecting the taste of poison in 
the pie his mother made him. When he gave the 
rest of the pie to his spaniel it lay down and died. 
Is it any wonder then that Jimmy chose to with- 
draw from contact with his neighbours unless 
they were harmless and attractive little girls? 

Mr. Trevelyan consulted psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists,  graphologists, astrologists and 
spiritualists in an effort to get an answer to the 
riddle of Jimmy’s nature. Jimmy -was neither 
homosexual nor schizophrene. He wasn’t very 
intelligent; but then he wasn’t anything much— 
not anything that a biographer can put his finger 
on if he sticks rigidly to the acceptable evidence. 
He seems to have been unable to reason, had 
that helplessness in the face of related facts 
which is characteristic of some mental illnesses 
or extreme old age. But this should have made 
him able to accept the world as a small child 
accepts it, rather than run away. The diary, after 
all, only throws light on two or three years, and 
these were the years when he was in his prime. 
For that time we know he nursed savage sus- 
picions against his brother, against Bloodhound 
Spite Sutton and Boy Jessking. But they were not 
the years of his final retreat, they were years of 
gradual withdrawal, preparatory to it. He was a 
man torn by all kinds of suspicions and desires, 
grievances, hatreds—a man driven to despera- 
tion by the money worries he was not clever 
enough to forget or overcome. Then he withdrew 





The Tokolosh 


RONALD SEGAL 
lilustrated by David Marais 


6/- net 


Apartheid is immoral. This short novel, written 
by one of the principal opponents of apartheid 
in South Africa, is based on the incident of the 
famous bus boycott. It describes how this sort 
of power can be wielded. 


Logic for Lunatics 


JOHN COULSON 
Illustrated by Brother Choleric 


18/- net 


The element of lunacy in our thinking is 
apparent to most of us in our reflective 
moments. The world of Mr. Coulson’s novel is 
like that of Mr. Pinfold. The illustrations are 
lunatic rather than logical. 


The Image Industries 


WILLIAM LYNCH, S.J. 12/6 net 


Most of us have watched some television pro- 
grammes, and even more of us have been to 
the cinema. Father Lynch writes about the sort 
of liaison which ought to exist between art and 
industry in order to produce perfection in our 
mass media. 


SHEED & WARD 
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into absolute seclusion. Jimmy was not a man 
with literary aspirations. The diary had started 
as a record of Tommy’s attempts to murder him. 
As the suspicions died, the diary died also, and 
after the storms and timid pleasures of the diary 
he was silent for fifty years where no biographer 
however well-intentioned can get at him. How 
far-off the riotous emotions of the early years 
must have seemed ! 

And for the rest? We know that Jimmy ex- 
perienced some kind of religious convulsion in 
his youth. There is even the record of a religious 
experience in his diary, 

—Went to bed at half past 11, and had not lain 
many minutes before felt something so strange 
come down from heaven. It seemed as if come so 
many times and would never go away. How bad 
it made me feel. I cried and prayed to God. 
Directly it went I felt no more. 

It could never be anything evil, but good as 
one of the angels of God. 

An account of some obscure mystical experi- 
ence, says Mr Trevelyan, or a dream, or a naive 
description of a purely physical . function? 
Desperately fair, judicious and scholarly, he is 
unable to make up his mind. Among the -ologists 
he consulted, the theologian is absent. He would 
have told Mr. Trevelyan that Jimmy’s descrip- 
tion contains what may have been the key to 
his whole life, the hallmark of an effective mysti- 
cal experience. 

After the diary, the silence. We hear the 
beginnings of legend, and would like to believe 
them; believe that this strange. tormented crea- 
ture found what he was looking for, or had it 
left on his doorstep for the asking. The Rector of 
Great Canfield knew him. ‘He was a gentle, lov- 
able old man, so shy he could hardly bear to look 
at other people. He kept bees, grew his few plants, 
and read his bible. That was his whole life.’ 
When he was in his eighties and very frail. Jimmy 
even accepted a modified form of contact with 
the outside world. An elderly, and, one suspects, 
insalubrious lady ‘did’ for him. ‘He was very 
religious,’ she said, ‘and could pray lovely.’ An 
unnamed man claims to have climbed a tree and 
seen Jimmy praying on his knees among the bee- 
hives, with the bees crawling over his coat and 
face. 

Mr. Trevelyan has written a meticulous and 
absorbing book. Yet as we follow the track of 
the people Jimmy knew in his youth, the question 
comes very much into focus as to whether their 
choice and what they made of it in later life was 
really more sensible, more intelligent than his. 
Their photographs and their descriptions do not 
inspire one with love for the world Jimmy left. 
If there is a mystery about Jimmy, it is a mystery 
common to all hermits who have left the world 
in response to a call it cannot understand. In the 
end we begin to feel ashamed of having read his 
poor diary, that rump of his long life. We know 
what songs the Sirens sang to him; but not the 
one he sang unto the Lord. It is better to think of 
him as the Rector saw him: a frail, lovable old 
man, kneeling among his bees. 
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The Ran from 
the Mountain 


WILLIAM GRONINGER. A frank, 
fast-moving novel about the US Army 
of Occupation in Japan. Mr Groninger’s 
narrative skill is manipulated by an 
unusually sensitive and thoughtful 
mind: there is much more to his book 
than the fascinating ‘documentary’ 
which makes its first appeal. 16/- 


The Gravel Ponds 


Spring Choice of the Poetry Book 
Society 


PETER LEVI, S.J. A first volume of 
poems remarkable for the passionate 
honesty of their search for truth in the 
images presented by experience. 10/6 


The Human Shore 


HARVENA RICHTER. ‘The New Eng- 
land coast is evoked with deep under- 
standing, and the humans on it. If this 
is, as I believe, her first novel, Miss 
Richter will go far.’ JoHN DAVENPORT, 
Observer 15/- 


Doetor’s Weekend 


HUBERT BAGSTER. ‘An hypnotic- 
ally successful raconteur. Those who 
like this sort of thing will get their 
money’s worth and more. And even 
those who don’t will, in this case, be 
pleasantly surprised.’ The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. 15/- 


Crieket Smith 


MONTE LINKLETTER. ‘A subtler 
Salinger brings a magical reality to the 
humour, pathos and mystery of adoles- 
cence with its seemingly endless frus- 
trations and sudden joys.’ Western 
Mail. 15/- 


The Seeret 
Projeet of 
Sigurd O’Leary 


MARTIN QUIGLEY. A very enter- 
taining light novel. ‘Mr Quigley is 
nothing if not readable.” JOHN MET- 
CALF, Sunday Times. 15/- 


Paris Review 22 


Stories, poems, drawings and, of 
course, the famous ‘Art of Fiction’ 
interview: LAWRENCE DURRELL this 
time, ‘a gift for an interviewer.’ Addicts 
of the Alexandria Quartet would be 
mad to miss it! Price in G.B. 3/6; 
overseas 4/-; Sub. 16/8, overseas 17/8 
(including postage). 


List from 12-14 Carlisle Street W1 


André Deutsch 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held on 
4TH APRIL, 1960 





STATEMENT BY ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. 
(Abridged.) 

Durinc the year under review the Society has 
operated within the setting of a national economy 
which has been more favourable than for many years 
past. The Government are to be congratulated on 
their success in combining a greater measure of ex- 
pansion with the maintenance of the strength of the 
pound sterling; this is a happy state of affairs com- 
pared with the recurring financial crises of former 
years. —, 

The year will be remembered for the coming into 
effect of the House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959. 
Your Society has been accorded designation for the 
purposes of Part I of that Act, which means that 
our deposit department now has trustee status. The 
Act also provides for Government funds to be made 
available to building societies for the purpose of 
making advances on pre-1919 property. Your Board, 
however, have not thought it fit for the Society to 
participate in this arangement, it being our view that 
the Society is already doing its fair share of this 
class of business out of its own resources and can 
look forward confidently to continuing to do so 
without Government aid. Briefly, we prefer to be 
lenders to, rather than borrowers from, the Exchequer. 
That this attitude is justified is, I think, amply proved 
by the facts, During the year, we advanced 
£13,502,607 to people seeking to buy pre-1919 
property, a figure which continues to represent a 
substantial proportion of total building society lend- 
ing in this category. 

Suggestions have been made that to meet com- 
petition from other sources building societies should 
revise their capital structure by accepting investments 
at fixed rates for a predeterminate number of years 
and not continue to rely on the law of averages to 
meet the potential difficulties inherent in their tradi- 
tional system of borrowing short and lending long. 
In my view, on the evidence we have so far, it 
would be foolish to tamper with a structure which 
not only has stood the test of many years but also 
provides the prudent investor with a combination 
of facilities which he cannot readily obtain elsewhere 
—namely, security of capital, easy withdrawal 
arrangements, a minimum of formality and at all 
times a fair rate of interest on his investment. 

The additional investment inflow which came to 
the Society during the latter part of the year enabled 
mortgage restrictions gradually to be eased until, 
towards the end of 1959, it was possible to remove 
them entirely. 

During the year, 53,409 mortgages were granted, 
while re-advances were made on 9,356 existing 
accounts, mainly for the purpose of improving the 
borrower’s property and therefore the Society’s 
security, the total lending for the year being 
£81,650,000, These figures give some indication of 
the social benefit which the employment of our funds 
creates. 

The assets of the Society have increased during 
the year by £50.8 million and now amount to £440.6 
million, or some 15% of the estimated assets of the 
Movement. This increase is a record for any one 
year, the previous highest annual increase being 
£46,713,355 in the year ended 31st January, 1958. 

The Society’s liquid funds at the 31st January, 
1960 amounting to £81,893,681 represented 18.6% of 
total assets compared with 18.4% in the preceding 
year. This figure is regarded by your Board as being 
adequate and, indeed possibly more than adequate 
to meet the objects for which liquid funds in a 
building society are required. 

The Society’s reserves have been strengthened 
during the year by the surplus of £1,735,004 on our 
operations, making the total reserves at 31st January, 
1960, £15,960,667, equivalent to 3.62% of our total 
assets compared with 3.65% last year. 
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APPLYING THE BRAKES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


To everyone’s dismay the 
warning has gone out from 
head office—see the Prime 
Minister’s speech to the con- 
ference of Conservative trade 
unionists—that the brakes may 
have to be applied again to 
the economic machine. We are 
expanding just a shade too fast. 
The economists expect con- 
sumers to spend 34 per cent. 
more this year, the industrialists are planning 
to invest 16 per cent. more, the Government is 
intending to spend more on education, hos- 
pitals, roads, railways and, of course, defence. 
And the Treasury is now telling us that our 
balance of payments is in danger. Provisional 
estimates for the last quarter of 1959 (showing 
a deficit of £18 million!) brought the surplus 
on our current international account down to 
£145 million last year against £349 million in 
1958. (This is the lowest surplus since 1955 
when there was a deficit.) Is Mr. Amory to rise 
on April 4 and with a long face propose fiscal 
restraints on every spender—except the Govern- 
ment? 

It is a difficult position for a Tory Chan- 
cellor. Believing in Tory freedom he will be 
averse to clapping on direct controls. Yet if 
anything cries out for some control it is the 
home trade in motors. The motor and associated 
industries are the largest employers, the largest 
investors and the largest users of steel in our 
domestic economy. They are exerting such 
pressure in the labour market in the Midlands 
that the unemployment ratio there is down to 
1 per cent.—against the national average of 2 
per cent.—and the Board of Trade has had to 
ask them to build their new factories elsewhere. 
They are also the biggest contributors to our 
export trade and in view of our declining 
foreign surplus it would be highly desirable if 
we could switch some of our home sales of 
motors to the export market. 

There is another reason for damping down 
the domestic motor boom. Since 1950 we have 
nearly doubled the number of vehicles on the 
roads and on a total of about 84 million we have 
over forty vehicles to each mile of road—the 
highest vehicle density in the world. It is not 
surprising that 333,000 people were killed or 
injured in road accidents last year. If we could 
step up the rate of increase in roads and reduce 
that in motors it would be a very good thing 
for our health as well as for our economy: Mr. 
Amory could easily bring this about by in- 
creasing the road expenditures and raising the 
purchase tax on motor cars (now 50 per cent.). 
The usual objection to enlarging a purchase tax 
—that it pushes up the cost of living and en- 
courages more wage claims—does not really 
apply in this case, for consumer expenditure on 
motor cars makes a negligible contribution to 
the cost-of-living index. 

A higher purchiase tax on motor cars is 
therefore the best selective control Mr. Amory 
can apply, for it discriminates only against that 
part of the economy which is causing some 





trouble. (Mr. Schwartz tells his Sunday readers 
that selective controls are bad because they 
discriminate—but perhaps that is a joke.) Yet 
I do not expect Mr. Amory to apply it. He has 
only just asked the motor industry to submit to 
direction in the placing of their new factories 
in the areas where unemployment is relatively 
high and if, in addition, he were to restrict their 
home market the motor manufacturers would 
justly claim that Tory freedom is non-existent. 
(It is their voice which a Tory Chancellor must 
listen to—not the voice of Mr. Crossman and 
Mr. Edelman.) What, then, can poor Mr. Amory 
do? If direct selective controls are out, what 
indirect or general restraints can he impose? Only 
those, it seems, which make money dearer of 
more difficult to obtain. 

The idea that money should be made still 
dearer makes no sense whatever. It would not 
restrain consumers or investors in the short run, 
as the evidence taken at the Radcliffe Committee 
proves beyond doubt, and it would merely add 
to the cost of housing and other social invest- 
ment and increase the interest burden on the 
Budget. The subsequent rise in rents would put up 
the cost of living and encourage wage claims. 
The use of Bank rate can certainly have a 
psychological effect, if it is unexpected, and this 
can be claimed of the surprise raising of the rate 
from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. on January 21. 
The shock of that move damped down en- 
thusiasm in the boardrooms and in the stock 
markets. But any further raising of the rate or 
withdrawing of support in the gilt-edged market 
would tend to drive more people into equity 
shares, re-create the Stock Exchange boom and 
revive excessive optimism among the business- 
men who control the spending. 

While Mr. Amory should not make money 
any dearer, he could certainly make it more dif- 
ficult to obtain. This was the burden of the 
whole Radcliffe riposte to an inflation. I have 
already written about the too speedy rise in 
bank advances, which have gone up by more 
than £1,000 million—or over 50 per cent.—in 
nineteen months. Any further rise in bank 
advances can be stopped by using the existing 
power to enforce special Treasury deposits or 
by applying a new ratio of advances to total 
deposits. Tory freedom would no doubt have 
allowed the Bank of England and the joint stock 
banks to retain their complete independence, 
but the Conservative Government has now 
accepted the Bank of England Act and it is 
absurd for it not to make use of its provisions. 

It remains, then, for Mr. Amory not only to 
restrain bank advances but once again to re- 
strict the hire-purchase trade—by increasing the 
minimum deposits and shortening the repay- 
ment periods. Last year the hire-purchase debt 
rose by over 50 per cent.—from £559 to £857 
million—and this year it has so far increased to 
£873 million. It may seem another blow to Tory 
freedom but some restraint upon the. hire- 
purchase business is really. called for. Why, the 
banks are actually encouraging their customers 
to put money on deposit with their own hire- 
purchase finance companies instead of on de- 
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posit at the bank. Finally, what Mr. Amory 
must not do is to increase direct taxation. Tories 
believe we are all over-taxed: they cannot there- 
fore advocate more forced saving—especially 
when personal savings (under their freedom) 


have gone up steadily. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


He equity share index has now recovered 
‘be third of its fall and if the IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL dividend turns out to have been fully 
discounted it will not do much more before the 
Budget. (An unexpectedly high dividend would, 
of course, put the index sharply up.) The bad 
news of the balance of payments was a restrain- 
ing influence, for it suggests a tougher Budget 
than had been anticipated. Investors will be 
cutting down on those shares likely to be affected 
by a disinflationary Budget, such as bank shares 
and hire-purchase finance. (Motor shares are 
discussed in a separate note.) Perhaps the least 
vulnerable are brewery shares. The brewing in- 
dustry does not affect the balance of payments 
and the Inland Revenue gains more, not less, 
by a reduction in the beer duty. I stand by my 
brewery recommendations of last week. Those 
who are happily buying SHELL TRANSPORT in 
anticipation of good 1959 results and of a rise in 
the dividend from 18} per cent. to, say, 20 per 
cent. tax free should take their profits if they 
are successful, for the Budget might contain some 
unpleasant surprise. 


Motor Shares 

After their long rise of 70 per cent. over the 
past fifteen months motor shares seem vulner- 
able to a harsh Budget. Forp MoTorR has just 
presented a fine 1959 report with trading income 
up 30 per cent. and the dividend raised from 
i2 per cent. to 174 per cent. nearly 44 times 
covered. The current year should be good in 
view of the popular new models, but a dividend 
yield of 3.4 per cent. and an earnings yield of 
nearly 15 per cent. at the current price of 10Is. 
seem no more than adequate for an equity in an 
up-and-down industry. BMC at 21s. 6d. yield 
4.2 per cent. on the 18} per cent. dividend and 
only 64 per cent. on earnings, but last year was 
badly affected by the introduction of new 
models and labour disputes. In the current year 
the optimists look for an improvement in profit- 
margins and a rise in earnings from 27} per 
cent. to 60 per cent. The dividend could well be 
raised to 224 per cent. which would give a yield 
of 54 per cent. This again is no more than 
adequate. No adverse tax on commercial motor 
vehicles is expected and the prospect is for in- 
creased sales at home and abroad. LEYLANDS 
had a very encouraging statement recently about 
future prospects and the dividend was raised 
from 124 per cent. to 15 per cent. At 80s. 6d. the 
shares yield 3.7 per cent. on dividends and just 
over 10 per cent. on earnings. Again, this is not 
exciting. [ cannot find any motor share which 
is particularly attractive (except possibly JAGUAR 
on its high earnings yield) and many seem vul- 
nerable. 


International Shares 


At Budget time there is often a turn among 
investors towards international shares which are 
free of domestic problems. The year’s report of 
PHILIPS LAMPS just issued was excellent. Sales 
increased by 16 per cent. and thanks to the im- 


1960 


provement in profit margins the trading profits 
were up by no less than 44 per cent. und net 
profits by 40 per cent. For the current year a 
rise of about 12 per cent. in sales is expected. 
In spite of larger capital spending no fresh issues 
of capital are foreshadowed this year or next. 
The dividend has been increased from 134 per 
cent. to 16} per cent. and a 5 per cent. scrip 
bonus has been given. At 157s. 6d. the dividend 
yield is only 2 per cent. and earnings yield 6 per 
cent. It usually pays to buy Philips when they have 
been temporarily sold down by a bearish Wall 
Street. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HIS year is the seventy-fifth anniversary of 

Jeyes Sanitary Compounds Co. Ltd. The 
trading profit for the year ended December 31, 
1959, shows an increase of £92,618 over 1958, 
resulting in a group profit after tax of £196,180. 
The chairman, Mr. T. Blundell Brown, gives 
shareholders a most encouraging review of the 
future expansion of the company’s well-known 
products. He advises that they have recently 
established a development laboratory at Barking, 
and have acquired an investment interest in the 
old-established paper-making company of Peter 
Dickson and Son Ltd.—this closer association 
will prove of benefit. As a result of a revaluation 
of the company’s assets, it is proposed to capital- 
ise £218,500 of reserves by making an issue of 
one 5s. ordinary share for every two held. It is 
good to note that the estimated expenditure for 
the current year, which amounts to £180,000, 
is being provided from the company’s own re- 
sources. The outlook is certainly encouraging; 
this is indicated by the price for the 5s. ordinary 
shares, which at 38s. 9d. yield 3.2 per cent. on 
the dividend of 25 per cent. 

Accounts for Norcros Limited are made up 
to November 30, 1959, covering a period of 
seventeen months. The results can be considered 
satisfactory with a group profit of £1,362,470, 
giving a net profit after tax of £790,709. The 
group now covers a wide field. Amongst its 
subsidiary companies are Jensen Motors, Island 
Crafts Ltd., S. Maw and Sons, John Tinsley and 
Co., Union Fibres Ltd.; the total number of 
subsidiaries is now fifteen. The chairman, Mr. 
John V. Sheffield, explains that the future 
expansion of Norcros should be confined to the 
rather larger type of company; consequently, 
a new company, Southcros Limited, has been 
formed for the purpose of catering for the 
smaller businesses which the company hope to 
acquire in the future, and which will fit into the 
pattern of the group. It is interesting to note that 
the board has been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Geoffrey Cunliffe (late of the 
British Aluminium Company) as managing 
director. The final dividend of 20 per cent. in 
addition to the previous special dividend on the 
smaller capital is equivalent to a total of 40 
per cent. on the present capital, so that the 5s. 
ordinary shares at 54s. yielding 3.7 per cent. 
should prove to be a promising investment for 
the future. 

In these notes of March 11, we commented 
on the prospects of A. Wilson’s Stores (Holdings) 
Ltd. shares, which at 25s. 6d. would seem to 
have possibilities for the future. A statement has 
just been received from the chairman of the 
company, Mr. J. M. Tilling, to the effect that 
they have recently acquired the business of 
Sydney B. Gilbert, manufacturers of handbag 
frames and electric-light fittings. The group’s 
other subsidiaries are: Edgars Shops, London 
Town Dresses, M. Sloper and Co. Ltd., and 
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Cheshires of Nottingham. It is now proposed to 
make a two-for-one free scrip issue, and a divi- 
dend of not less than 30 per cent. is forecast 
for 1960/61, which would be the equivalent of 
90 per cent. onthe present capital. Perhaps the 
board will give an indication of what the final 
dividend is likely to be; this could be 40 per 
cent. or 50 per cent. (an interim of 25 per cent. 
has been paid), which would justify the present 
price of the 2s. ordinary shares, now 29s. 6d., 
particularly as there is little doubt that the com- 
pany will continue to expand its interests. 

The Alliance Building Society continues its 
rapid pace of expansion under the managing 
directorship of Mr. Lewis C. Cohen. During 
1959 a record total of £14,200,954 was advanced 
on mortgage, an increase of 50 per cent. on 
1958; with the increased volume of new build- 
ing prospects with a heavy demand for loans, 
the directors look forward to a busy year in 
1960. The total assets now exceed £73,000,000 
and although the excessive liquidity of total assets 
was reduced from 18.66 per cent. to 16.3 per cent, 
this amount is represented by cash and securities 
exceeding £12,000,000, and is still a very strong 
reserve. 

Mr. Laurence B. Caffyn, chairman of The 
Eastbourne Mutual Building Society, reports a 
very successful year. He emphasises in his state- 
ment (see below) the importance of a society 
obtaining trustee status (which his society en- 
joys); this demands a high standard of conduct 
in every respect. The society’s assets increased 
by nearly £500,000; every £1 deposited with them 
in 1959 was represented by assets of £18 in the 
balance sheet. 





COMPANY MEETING 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 








A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Tue 83rd Annual General Meeting of the Eastbourne 
Mutual Building Society was held on March 23 at 
Eastbourne. Mr. Laurence A. Caffyn, the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: 

The society has had a very successful year. Total 
assets increased by nearly half a million pounds and 
at 3lst December they were £7,785,000. This trend 
has continued in 1960. 

The society advanced over £1 million on mortgage 
security. Of this sum, 96 per cent was devoted ex- 
clusively for the purpose of home-ownership. 

During the year the Government decided to 
designate certain societies as Trustee societies in 
respect of their deposits. It was only right and 
proper that a high standard should be required of 
a society before such designation could be obtained. 
A formula has been agreed in regard to the minimum 
reserves a society should have and also a minimum 
of liquid assets. In addition to this, the Registrar 
must be satisfied that the society is well conducted. 
This society naturally made application at the earliest 
possible date for the grant of Trustee Status and [ 
am glad to say that it was obtained immediately. If 
I may, I should like to tell you what exactly this 
means. Trustees are now at liberty to invest funds 
with this society. These funds are, of course, on de- 
posit account. May I draw your attention to the 
strength of deposits with the society? These deposits 
are more than covered by the society's reserves. They 
are more than covered by the society’s readily realis- 
able assets and every pound deposited with the 
society at the end of the year was covered by assets 
valued in the Balance Sheet at over £18. Surely, 
Trustees could not wish for a safer investment and 
when I mention that deposits are readily realisable 
at par the advantages of this building society must 
surely be self-evident. The report was adopted. 
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Pink Diamond 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Roundabout 

- Se Tue fascination of jewels 
oe must have something 
4 shady about it. Look at 


the way jewel names are 
used fictionally: Ruby in 
Ruby Gentry, Sapphire in 
Sapphire, Amber trying to 
be as forever as diamonds— 
let alone Sir Jasper in melo- 


trancing thought of all that 
money tied up in such a 
’ small space, so easy to hide 
or steal. And watching the jewels actually 
changing hands for large sums has an enormous 
attraction. Sotheby’s sale rooms were packed 
to the picture rail last week, for their cost- 
liest jewel sale since the war. There were the 
rich women—two beautiful ones looking as if 
they had married it, plenty of others who looked 
as if they had inherited it—the dealers, the stray 
onlookers. There was Gulbenkian, orchid and 
eye-glass and all; and even the newsreels, with 
cameramen perched up among the old masters. 
‘We'll see some money today,’ said a South 
African woman gloatingly. 





To begin with, however, what we saw was 
very mere: great-aunt’s jewellery of little in- 
terest; everyone gossiped straight through. In 
front of me, a woman was wearing large blue 
ear-rings to match her hair: I craned rudely to 
see if they were real; decided they could not be; 
and was told by the man next me that they were 
worth at least £4,000. It is sad to think how 
imitations have altered the instincts of the in- 
expert: one recoils instinctively even from the 
pearls of the Queen Mother. 


Well to the front there were two ageing women 
whose rings cut deeply into their fingers. There 
is something irresistible about jewels on old 
people: the flesh decaying, crumbling away, and 
the hard stone shining out all the stronger. 

The gossip stopped and the atmosphere grew 
taut when the unset gems came on. Within an 
oblong of green baize tables, the porter took 
them round: tiny chips of crystal, in little plastic 
boxes that looked more suitable for baby’s first 
tooth. A ruby fetched £8,000; an ‘important 
sapphire’ was knocked down to the phrase ‘No 
more than £7,500?’ An improbably enormous 
emerald brooch went for £4,500. And at last 
they came to the prize piece: Lot 100, the size of 
a postage stamp: faintly pink: the diamond. 

Half the people stood up: the room quietened; 
the throng near the door propped their chins on 
each other’s shoulders to peer forward. Bidding 
started at £20,000. A few programmes moved; 
a few hands came up and went down. Almost 
nothing seemed to happen, yet in two minutes the 
diamond was sold for £46,000. 

The pink diamond was advertised as just ‘The 
Property of a Gentleman’ (the irony of a cata- 
logue sequence like ‘Property of Mrs. Bloggs— 
Property of Mrs. Smith—Property of a Lady’ 


drama. Maybe it is the en- . 


does not disturb Sotheby’s). So no one will say 
who owned it last; but one of the directors told 
me it certainly came at one time from an Indian 
Maharajah, and is an Indian stone. 

Anyone who wants to boycott South African 
diamonds this spring can do so without loss of 
quality: some of the loveliest diamonds in the 
world, it seems, are Indian. Indian cutting is, or 
was, substantially different from European: the 
inexpert cutters simply try to remove as little of 
the stone as possible, the skilled ones cut to fol- 
low the natural beauty of the stone, as a carver 
follows the grain in wood. Western cutting is 
more formalised: the Koh-i-noor had been 186 
carats for 4,000 years, before it came to Britain 
to be whittled down to 106 carats to suit Queen 
Victoria. 

Presumably it lost nothing in value. But 
the whole question of value is a quicksand. 
Value never exists on its own; what is interesting 
is what is mixed with it. Power, if you have in- 
dustrial holdings; security and ancient pride, if 
you buy land. Diamonds and Impressionists have 
a value based on beauty—yet half the really 
valuable ones spend their time in strong-rooms, 
their beauty a dead loss. Rarity is probably the 
oddest mixture: one cannot be in Sotheby’s an 
hour without reflecting how intensely ugly some 
objects of value can be. The most valuable piece 
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of jewellery they ever sold—the Westminster | 


Tiara, that went for £110,000—is hideous com. 
pared to the Shrewsbury emerald necklace thaf 
fetched a mere £27,000. (Any impression one 
might get that the old families are almost 
drained of their jewels is apparently quite wrong: 
one jeweller who stores pieces for his customers 
told me that the old families ‘have literally mil- 
lions of pounds’ worth salted away.’) 

Scarcity is certainly what keeps diamond prices 
up (though a scarce piece of granite, say, would 
hardly fetch a jewel price). There was a bad 
scare a few years ago that Russian diamonds were 
going to flood the market: but the Russians and 
the big diamond men came to a sensible agree- 
ment, and they have remained untouchable ag 
a girl’s best friend. 

‘Women,’ said a jeweller I was talking to, 
‘have a remarkably good idea what their pieces 
are worth. Perhaps they know how much the 
men paid for them.’ Perhaps, sometimes, they 
know how much they paid for them: one of the 
saddest scenes in literature is where the girl in 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes Finds Out about 
imitation jewellery: ‘So it really makes a girl 
feel depressed to think a girl could not tell that 
it was nothing but an imitation. I mean a gentle- 
man could deceive a girl... .’ 

Value, there, is all of one kind. The other sort, 
for beauty alone, is more elusive. Possibly the 
purest pleasure one ever gets with jewellery is as 
a child, with small bits of glass and clear stones 
straight from the sea. You can get the feeling 
back with beads and glass and baubles; but it 
must take a very great deal of money indeed to 
feel that way with real stones. 


Man is Soft 


By KENNETH 


‘I WELL remember Sir 
Christopher Wren once say- 
ing . . .’ The remainder of 
the sentence was lost in a 
great bellow of surprised 
laughter. The speaker was 
Constantinos Doxiadis, the 
Greek architect-planner and 
engineer who had been 
chosen to give the loudly 
fanfared annual discourse, 
this month, to the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 
His unintentional humour relieved the tension of 
an audience that was working hard to understand 
him. Not that he had anything difficult to say. 
But his ninety-minute restatement of the obvious 
was presented with such a flourish of words and 
diagrams that it required the most intense con- 
centration from his listeners. The intelligent mind 
boggles when it is shown a sketch of a man beside 
a car and told, at some length, why town plan- 
ners must separate one from the other. (“Man is 
soft, a car is hard; man is small, a car is big; 
man is slow, a car is fast.) And it is quite 
exhausting to discover, after you have been 
squinting sideways at a lantern slide of coloured 
circles, that all you are being told is that mum- 
mies and daddies (two circles) sometimes have 
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one child (three circles) and sometimes two (four 
circles), and that these lead inevitably to lots of 
other circles, all of which have baby circles. 

Once the audience had got used to this slow, 
drawn-out amplification of What Every Young 
Architect Knows (and knew in his first year of 
study) it found other things to worry about, such 
as weaknesses in Doxiadis’s overstated argu- 
ments. For example, in an interminable session 
on the theme ‘Fings Ain’t What They Used T’ 
Be,’ he said that architects no longer represented 
the People. At one time they graduated from the 
bottom of the building industry until, as master 
masons, they designed both for and as public 
opinion. But today we trained men to become 
master masons after only five years in school, by 
which time they were in no position to influence 
the public—unless they were prepared to ‘step 
down’ to it. It was odd that after saying this 
Doxiadis showed what a poor opinion he had of 
the public which, he said, wanted old architecture 
and forgot that architects could not create it. In 
any case it was a curious argument to put to an 
audience which knew very well that architecture 
today is much more the work of the layman (the 
grocer or don on a planning committee) than the 
architect, whose work is frequently hacked into 
acceptable shapes by local authority advisers. 

Once or twice Doxiadis produced a slick phrase 
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and momentarily concealed the fact that he was 
not saying anything new. “We must conquer 
space,’ he said, ‘by walking into space’—another 
way of pointing out the value of pedestrian pre- 
cincts (long accepted by architects) in our towns. 
And he had a lot to say about the importance 
of the fourth dimension in architecture (‘the 
Acropolis was left unfinished as a symbolism of 
the fourth dimension of time’). But every architect 
and planner knows that time, as Doxiadis said, 
brings increases in population and that these 
should be catered for by the design of buildings 
and neighbourhoods which can be added to. 

The remainder of Doxiadis’s discourse can be 
summed up in a few sentences. We need high- 
density buildings, pedestrian areas and architec- 
ture that repeats itself (this was usefully illustrated 


Though t for Food 


1960 


with a slide of a dragonfly’s wing) with- 
out avoiding the best in traditional or universal 
ideas. And in creating all these the architect must 
collaborate with engineers, sociologists and town 
planners to give buildings a human scale. 

One more thing. And this was the only original 
thought in the discourse. Our cities must expand 
on the theory of ‘Dynapolis.’ Instead of destroy- 
ing the old and building again we must shuffle off 
sideways, with each new generation, and create 
a new city core a few miles away, until eventually 
we shall have a whole line of city centres, each 
with a larger neighbourhood than the one before. 
This, as an LCC planner remarked afterwards, is 
fine if you are starting from scratch; but if you 
tried to do it in south-east England you would 
create a never-ending nightmare. 


Cote d’Azur 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


I HAVE come back from a 
short holiday in the South 
of France, in the Riviera 
area, and | noticed some 
changes there which ought 
to be reported. 

The Riviera season, as 
everybody knows, is nowa- 
days supposed to be the 
summer, and as_ nearly 
everybody knows, the place 
is intolerable. From Cannes 
through Nice to Monte 
Carlo the coast is one uninterrupted suburb, and 
the roads are lined unbrokenly with garage pumps 
and hotels. The Riviera air is a mixture of petrol 
fumes and dust: the roads are choked by the 
largest cars driven by the worst and rudest 
drivers in the world. Prices are extortionate and 
the cuisine is shoddy-international. 

But out of season—which is winter, the time 
that Edward VII and Queen Victoria considered 
was the real season—it is a very different place. 
The larger hotels and the worst tourist traps close, 
the roads are passable, and in many places there 
are actually more Frenchmen than foreigners. 





The changes are not so noticeable in great 
towns like Nice, but elsewhere the cooking, the 
prices and the congestion are markedly altered. 

In Menton, for example, a town I am very fond 
of, several hotels are closed, the restaurants are 
not packed, and the cooking is careful. The most 
elaborate restaurant is still the Rocamadour, on 
the eastern bay. but the best, which is cheaper, is 
the Belle Escale near by. The Bar de Génes and 
the Bar Lugano are the places for the really 
economical. The scale of prices can be judged 
from the Belle Escale, which has a satisfactory 
meal at Sfr.50, a really good one at 8fr.50 and 
a superlative one at Ilfr. The streets are quiet 
at night, empty except for an occasional man in 
a beret, a woman hurrying in flat shoes, and 
innumerable rollicking cats. There is, of course, 
a foreign colony, but it. is mainly English and 
out-of-date—governesses and retired colonels, I 
would guess. The town council has ordered, paid 
for, and erected a large stone memorial to Queen 


Victoria; it must be the only council to have done 
so in the last fifty years. It was inaugurated by 
an authentic granddaughter of the Queen; I 
inspected it the next day. Aésthetically, it is of the 
kind Queen Victoria would have approved, and 
I am told the likeness is remarkable. 

This hideous but endearing object gives the 
only foreign flavour there is to Menton at this 
time of the year, and is flanked by the muni- 
cipally preserved house of Katherine Mansfield 
and a plaque on the front of an hotel, dedicated 
(believe it or not) to Mr. Spurgeon by his haber- 
dasher. 

Columnists will tell you that it is cheaper to 
go inland to the little towns which are at present 
being discovered by the artists and travel agencies, 
and produce handwoven fissus and Picasso-like 
pottery. This is not true. These little towns are 
breathlessly beautiful, perched like fortresses on 
their rocks, but they have not brought down their 
prices this winter. In Vence, where I stayed, there 
was only one restaurant which offered a meal at 
5fr.50, and a poor one it looked. Everywhere else 
the prices ran between 7fr.50 and 12fr., except at 
the Chateau St. Martin, high up in the hills, 
where Adenauer stays, and where the prices are 
astronomical. The best place here is the Auberge 
des Templiers (8fr.50); pension in the Hotels Vic- 
toria and Orangers is cheap and well-spoken of. 
At Haut Cagnes, which is the nearest of these 
eyrie towns to the coast road, I found a good 
little place called, I think, La Terrasse, which 
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cost 7fr.50. At this time of the year you do not 
order off a menu; you say ‘On peut déjeuner?’ 
and take what comes. 

St. Paul, to which the cannier artists moved 
when Vence became too well known, has prices 
showing it is well aware of its vogue. The 
Colombe d’Or’s price-list starts at 20fr., a good 
deal to pay for even so beautiful a situation; the 
Residence is a little less grasping at 14fr.50, 
though for anything really good (their own trout) 
you have to go to 19fr.50. At Tourrettes-sur- 
Loup, which is the most dramatic of all these 
dramatically placed towns, the prices are still 
round 7fr.50, and the cooking is good peasant 
cooking. But the place is being discovered and 
prettified up. The prices will rise. 

But prices are not going to go on rising. When 
the foreign fools, who don’t understand money, 
are away, it is possible to see the remarkable 
psychological effect of the ‘new franc.’ This new 
franc, which is now circulating alongside the oid, 
is worth Is. 6d.; the 10-franc note (previous 1,000 
francs) is 15s. But since the Thirties, when the 
franc began to crash, the natural instincts of the 
French have been frustrated, because nobody 
could believe the franc was worth anything. Why 
should you save sous, when even a 10,000 franc 
note, which was called a ‘Farouk’ because of its 
size, slimmed and became worth one-hundredth 
of what it should be? How should any man take 
as real budget figures which were expressed in 
hundred of millions for the smallest items? Our 
MPs are charged with slackness in approving un- 
questioned the fantastic expense of such things 
as M1; but if the figures were given in farthings 
would they see any meaning in them at all? 

France now is divided into two sections. One 
still says 1,550 francs, mille cing cents cinquante 
francs, the other 15.50, quinze francs cinquante 
centimes;, and the second each time it opens its 
mouth is reminded that the franc is now worth 
something, as it was in Papa’s day, and that even 
a centime should be watched. The aspect of the 
diners shows their preoccupation, and it has even 
been translated into figures in the ‘Prisunic’: there 
was quite a series of items—mostly textiles— 
marked ‘Less Dear than Last Year.’ 

But the downward trend, if it is a trend, has 
only just begun. France is still very expensive, 
much dearer than Britain. I was entertained to 
dinner at the Ritz in Paris, by an American editor. 
He remarked ruefully that the prices were as high 
as in New York—that is to say, I suppose, as 
high as anywhere at all in the world. I didn’t 
comment (for it would have been discourteous) 
that the food would have been better in the Ritz 
in London, and, except for the wine, cheaper. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minithum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ART GALLERY requires Secretary /Shorthand- 
Typist able to take dictation in English and 
German. 10-5.30, no Sats. Please apply giving 
details as to age and background, also salary 
expected.—Box 5930. 


BBC requires Assistant, Music Division, Sound 
Broadcasting. Duties will include general assis- 
tance to, and deputising for, Chief Assistant 
(Music Programme Organisation) in field of 
editorial supervision and control of administra- 
tive machinery for output of Music Programmes 
Department (Sound) and for co-ordinating this 
output with music output of the Regions. 
Applicants should have professional musica) 
training and wide knowledge of the repertory 
of music. Salary £1,230 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by five annual 
increments to £1,580 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference 60.G.144 ‘Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Education Officer, in the South- 
Eastern Division, based in London. Honours 
degree and wide educational experience desir- 
able. This should include experience of teach- 
ing in school and thorough knowledge of the 
educational system. Duties include visiting 
ing schools and holding meetings and discussion 
with teachers and educational bodies. Salary 
£1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,580 max. p.a. Requests for application forms 
and for further particulars of the post (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.G.149 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


BBC requires Production Assistant, Television, 
in Glasgow. Production Assistants contribute 
ideas on the treatment and production of pro- 
gtammes, assisting producers in programme 
administration, budgeting, casting and rehearsal. 
and in selection and direction of film sequences. 
They conduct liaison with servicing departments 
and frequently act as producers’ representatives 
on location and are in charge of studio floor 
éuring rehearsal and transmission, This demands 
& positive interest and developed visual imagi- 
nation and ability to translate programme ideas 
into practica) television. Wil] also be required 
to help with presentation and trailing duties. 
Some experience of production work in Televi- 
sion, theatre or films an advantage. Knowledge 
of Scotland desirable. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1,580 max. p.a. 


Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.G.150 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London. W.1. 


within five days. 


SHROPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
WAR DEN—LEADER 


Warden—Leader for Wellington Youth Centre. 
A substantial building houses a Youth Club and 
a Centre for Specialised Youth Activities for 
East Shropshire. Appropriate qualifications and 
experience desirable, but persona] qualities, initi- 
ative and power to lead young people count 
most. Salary scale, £545 x £27 10s.—£900. 
Superannuable post. 

Application forms and further particulars re- 
turnable with 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement from the undersigned. 

H. MARTIN WILSON, 
Secretary for Education 
County Buildings 
Shrewsbury. 


STELLA FISHER in the STRAND. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies. 


MARCH 





CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE 
STANFORD HALL, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 
One Hundred Scholarships 
available for Session 1960/61. These 
cover nine months’ residence, tuition 
and personal allowance. 
Course in 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
for 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
DIPLOMA 
for external students: and Course for 
DIPLOMA IN CO-OPERATION 
Applications by Ist April 
Particulars from the Administrative 
Officer. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. One Research 
Officer and one Research Assistan: are required 
to work on a follow-up study, sponsored by the 
Department of. Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. of attitudes and vocational adjustment 
of young men, which is expected to last two 
to three years, Applicants should have good 
degrees, preferably in Sociology or Psychology, 
and experience with survey work and inter- 
viewing. Salary scales : Research Officer within 
the range £900 x £50—£1,500 a year plus £60 
a year London Allowance; Research Assistant, 
£600 x £25—£675 a year. In assessing the start- 
ing salary consideration will be given to age, 
experience and qualifications. Applications, in- 
dicating the position for which the candidates 
wish to be considered, and with the names of 
two referees, should be received not later than 
4 April, 1960, by the Secretary, The London 
School of Economics end Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom 
further Particulars may be obtained. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Appiications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER or LECTURER in 
ECONOMIC HISTORY trom 1 October, 1960. 
An interest in European economic development 
of the 19th century would be an advantage, but 
is not essential. 

Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer, £700-£850; 

Lecwrer, £900-£1,350. 

Applications (two copies), with the names of 
three referees, should be sent, not later than 
14 May, 1960. to the Registrar, The University, 
Birmingham 16, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PART-TIME. fully “experienced lady secretary 
(shorthand - typing). First - class testimonials. 
Would prefer Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 9.30 to roughly 4 p.m.—Box 5849. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 25th April. Classes 
and Lectures on the Spanish Language, Litera- 
ture and Culture. Library of over 11,000 volumes. 
Courses at the Spanish Universities. For full de- 
tails apply to the Secretary, SLO 8381. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY : Drawings and 
Water Colours of the XIX and XX Centuries. 
Daily, 10-5.30, Sats., 10-1. Until April 16.— 
142 New Bond Street, W.1. 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Ida Kar: 
Portraits of artists and writers in England. 
France and Soviet Union and other photographs. 
Weekdays, 11-4; Sunday, 2-6; closed 15th-18th 
April inclusive. Admission free. — Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


YUGOSLAV PRIMITIVE Pain: ings In Tempera 
by Emerik Feijes for sale —PUT 1302. 


FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films. Sundays, 
2.30 and 3.45 p.m. March 27th; ‘Ein Hod’ 
(Israel); ‘Islam*; ‘Alexander Calder’; ‘Begone 
Dul! Care’ (Abstraction in Colour). (632a) 


THEATRES 


METROPOLITAN, Edgware Road. AMB 2478. 
Domnic Behan’s “PROSPERITY BE 
DAMNED !"" Dermot Kelly, Cecil Sheridan. 
Evg. 8. Sat 5.30. 8.30. 


PERSONAL 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help an amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, Ww C.1. 


CANCER PATIENT 60246. Poor woman (49), 
prognosis poor, is bedridden and nursed by 
young daughter. The recent death of her hus- 
band and her separation from two younger chil- 
dren are added anxieties, Grants needed to- 
wards bedding and extra nourishment. Can you 
please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
Nationa) Society for 1 nee Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street. London, S.W. 


CHOOSE YOUR ——_ from Music, Art, 
English or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure Free.—-Southern Corre- 
spondence College. Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


CONNOISSEUR requires moated castle witb 
drawbridge to house. Priceless collection of E! 
Cid Amontillado Sherry. Must be proof against 
rapacious onsjaughts of maurauding friends. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under p!ain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. 


FINEST ‘INVADER’ (R.T.M.) Ladders “with 
6 mths. guar. 18ft. ext., £4 10s.; 26ft. ext., 
£6 10s.; 46ft. ext., £16; 65ft. ext., £36 10s. Pole 
Ladders, Attic Ladders, Sieps to last a life- 
time. Ladders to B.S.S. at unbeatable prices. 
Full lists and detailed specifications. Trade 
supplied. — INVADER LADDERS, ROGER- 
STONE, Mon. 

















Britten : Noye’s Fludde 
Vivaldi: L’Estro Armonico 
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YORK FESTIVAL 1960 | 
12 June—3 


In Association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 
Brecht : The Good Woman of Setzuan 


Monteverdi Vespers 


Norman del Mar, Walter Goehr, Harry Blech 
Soloists: Heinz Rehfuss, Herbert Handt, Owen Brannigan, 
Heather Harper, Janet Baker, Alfred Deller, Wolfgang 


London Mozart Players. London Symphony Orchestra, 
Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus, York Musical Society 


I musici, Amadeus Quartet, Pietro Scarpini, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Arda Mandikian, Susanna Slivko, 
Maria Lidka, Otto Freudenthal, Arnold Goldsbrough | 
and others 


Pageant Play 


For full programme write to : 
Festival Office, 1 Museum Street, York | 


July 


Chinese Shadow Plays 


Bach : B Minor Mass 
Stravinsky : The Soldier’s Tale 
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GOING GREY? New scientific home treatment 
is guaranteed to turn all grey hair back exactly 
to its original colour without messy dyeing. 
Easy, pleasant and perfectly safe. Post 10s., or 
write for details to: Jorgensen (Dept. S), 2 
Bank Chambers, Penn Hill, Parkstone. Dorset. 


HYPNOSIS for nervous problems.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, W.1. LAN 4245. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Plansing.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 


PRINTING at less cost “by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures. cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully, 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 W —— Terrace, London, W.2 
: AMBassador 4041 


OU akEasie Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 
WANTED PRIVATELY, Mauuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including all well-known figures, Full details 
confidentiaily .- ~Box 5840. 

“WHICH™ reports on the goods you may want to 
buy. The reports are based on independent, 
scientific tests, and are objective and impartial. 
‘Which?” is published monthly by the Con- 
sumers’ Association, Annual! subscription only 
£1 to Dept. 7, 333 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. 

WRITERS NEEDED FOR TV. Television Writ- 
ing Schoo! provides the most professional course 
of training. — Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville 
Street, W.1. 











EDUCATIONAL 


ENPERT POSTAL TUITION for "Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College. G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(1) Compleie French Course. (2) Basic French 
for Conversation. (3) Translation Courses. Send 
for prospectus: MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross 
Road. London, W.C.2. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 


veg TUITION for G.CE., London Unv. = 

B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 

Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 

tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 

C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hell, Oxferd (Est. 1894). 
Continued Overleay 





WHICH M.P.? 


—has 50 directorships? 

—quit the C.P. in 1944? 

—is “the least expert military 
expert since Lord Germain” 
according to Punch? 


WHICH M.P.? — 
Outline Parliamentary Prof.l2s 
by ANDREW ROTH 
In six volumes each 7/6 (plus 6d. post) 
£2.10.0 for al! i (post-paid) to: 
PARLIAMENTAK. PROFILE SERVICES Ltd. 
34 Somali Road, N.W.2 LONDON 
also: the 1960 Edition of 


BUSINESS BACKGROUND OF M.P.s 








at t0s. (plus 9d. postage) 





vw 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
KERS 


BAN! 
Continue to offer 7$% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














RUSSIAN, Beginner’s 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial heip, £3. — Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students: Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654 








== 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL. 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
One Scholarship of £200 p.a., one of £175 p.a., 
two each of £150 p.a. and two Exhibitions cach 
of £50 are offered for competition by examin- 
ation on 31st May, ist and 2nd June next. 
Boys must be under 14 years of age 
on ist September next. 
Applications must be made by i3th May to 
the Headmaster’s Secretary, from whom further 
particulars and specimen examination papers 

may be obtained. 








BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE, HERTS. 
Examinations for the award of open Scholar- 
ships between the value of £200 and £40 will be 
held on 26th and 27th May, 1960. For boys 
under -12 on ist September, 1960, English, 
Arithmetic and General Paper; for boys under 
14, usual papers, Three Music Scholarships 
also available, For particulars apply to the 
Headmaster. 





RISHWORTH SCHOOL, 
NEAR HALIFAX 


An examination will be held in June, 1960, for 

the award of two Major Scholarships of £150 

p.a. each and other awards down to Exhibitions 

of £40 each, 

An examination will be held in May, 1960, to 

award a Governors’ Scholarship of £100 p.a. 

for a boy entering the Junior House as a boarder 

at the age of 11. 
Latest School Fees: Senior Schoo!, £320 p.a. 
incl.; Junior House, £255 p.a. incl. 

Full detalis of the above awards from the 

Headmaster’s Secretary, Rishworth School, near 

Halifax. 








FOUNDATION 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
Under the Foundation of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. H. 
Thouron, THREE AWARDS each of annual 
value of approximately $5,000 are offered to 
British candidates, tenable in the University of 
Pennsylvania from mid-September, 1960. 
Applications are invited before MAY 6th from 
candidates who are qualified to pursue a regular 
course of study in the University. The awards 
may be held in any subject either at the under- 
graduate or at the post-graduate level. The 
duration of the award will be adjusted to the 
length of the holder's course. 
Further particulars and a Form of Application 
may be obtained from : 
THE REGISTRAR, 
The University, Glasgow, 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Sent under plain cover with 
details of our Confidential Postal Ser- 
vice for all Family Planning requisites 
by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Gray’s inn Rd., London, W.C.1 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 





LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT. Let the London School of Journa- 
lism show you how to produce the saleable con- 
tributions that editors are seeking by personal 
postal coaching. Free advice and book from : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (G.P.), 
19 HERTFORD STREET, W.1. GRO 8250. 
BOOKS, Review Copies and others in fine con- 
dition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners Street, 
W.1. MUSeum 4224. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are s¢vcialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
ali markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Lid., 
Chronicle House, Fieet Street, E.C.4. 





BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ wiil arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

LES MEILLEURS LIVRES, The French Book 
Club. Full details free on request.—127 Regent 
Street. W.1. 

MICHELIN GUIDES, 1960, France, 23s. 6d. 
p.f.; Italie 19s p.f. Ready before Easter. 
Posted on publication. Hachette, 127 Regent 
Street, W.1. 

POEMS REQUIRED for pub!ication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institue (Dept. 
&85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How ! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to write 
what editors buy. Profit also from a free sub- 
scrimion to ‘THE WRITER.” Send for inter- 
esting FREE R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
Londoa, W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d 1.000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. LEGAL WORK. 
Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, Halstead, Middx. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BURN PEAT BLOCKS. LUXURIOUS 
WARMTH. Granulated Horticultural Peat, — 
Morgan, Peat Merchant, Downend, Bristo!. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 85s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s ijuxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Biue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust; men’s 36 to 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
RELIANT NON-LAUNDRY COLLARS saves 
you pounds. Free brochure from Reliant Collar 
Co., 25 Rothbury Road, London, E.9. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets., Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress. Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

99 Donegali Square South, Belfast 1, 

Northern Ireland 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 





THE SPECTATOR 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. All types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilied craftse- 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices, Details of the exclusive valeting service 
from : COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 


SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Lid., 2 
Corporation Street, Blackburn, 





1964 


MARCH 25, 





WEST HAM 10 
CORPORATION + j Je 


MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS | 


Special terms tor loans of £5,000 or over 
TREASURER, (0) 95, THE GROVE, LONDON, E.15 














EPICURE 


GLACE APRICOTS, Exquisite finest French. 
The perfect Easter Gift. 14 1b. wooden box, 28s. 
post paid.—_SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpor Lane, London, E.C.3. 

GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Whoiemea! Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
Gry it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
Source of vitamins, especiaily of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt the ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health and Fit- 
ness Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 
100% stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are speciaily seiected and 
organically grown. It can atso be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post 
free, including recipes: 6 ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
i4 Ib. bag. 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Hiii Road, Che!msford, Essex. 








BAXTER’S 
MORECAMBE BAY POTTED SHRIMPS 
Poted Fresh daily by The Oijdest Estab- 
lished Firm. Caught, Picked, Potted and 
Posted the same day. 

Smal! size, 5/6, Medium size 8/-, Large size 
10/6. Post paid. All the shrimps we sell 
actually caught in Morecambe Bay. 
Send a triai order and you will decide on 
a regular one, 

Established over a century. 

JAMES BAXTER & SON 
The Shrimp Shop, Morecambe 











PAUZUBG TEA CO., 25 Monument Street, 
E.C.3, offer their CEYLON/ASSAM Blend, 
3 Ib. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG, 
3 tb. for 27s. 6d., post free, c.w.o 
281 WINE AND LIQUEUR MAKING 
DAYS TO CHRISTMAS 
For Best Resuits, Start Now. 

68 pages complete Know-How—'Successful 
Wine and Beer Making,’ 5s. 6d. post free. 
GREY OWL LABORATORIES, 

Aimondsbury, Glos. 





CHATEAU LA TOUR CANON, 1952 
Yes, a genuine 52, rare these days unless 
they cost the earth. 10/4a bottle —115/- 
per dozen for counter cash sales. Postal 
customers add 4/6 per dozen carriage 


LAYTONS (Good-through-four-reigns) 
WINE MERCHANTS 
2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1. WEL. 8808 











FOR SALE 
CURIOUS STUDIO HOUSE for saic. Two 
studios (one makes charming bedroom), small 
bedroom, kitchen/dining-room, bathroom, 2 


w.cs. Ample storage space. W.6 area. Two mias. 
Underground (Piccadilly and District). No gar- 





and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. den. Freehoid £3,600, RIV 4727. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 4 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davi 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisi 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BLOOMSBURY. Two-room furan. flat, semi-base, 
Suit profess. woman. £3 10s.—Box 5949, 
CENTRAL LONDON, 2-:00m furn. fat, sh 
IN. si ° » Mac 
bthrm. £3 10s. Prof. woman preferred Box Son, 
MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
consult us. Separate flats, too. We appreciate! 
intelligent people. — Share-a-Flat Ltd. 17. 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545. : 
MONSIEUR GLASCOF, 22 bis rue de Patm 


Nice, French Riviera. receives couples as pa 
ing guests. 


HOTELS 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge, favers 
ness-shire. Easy access, near Cairngorms, 4 
beautiful surroundings. Excelient for waitkings 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-contained 
suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bed 
rooms. Own croquet and putting. Excelient fishe 
ing, golfing. Fully licensed. Tei.: Nethybrid 
203 and 276 

ROTHENEUF (S:. Malo), Brittany. HOT 
YVONNE. From 30s. (June 25s.) Mod. Comfi 
Sea Views, Sands. Lilus. leaflet. 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


BRITTANY. Camping Cottage or. 
beach, in fishing village. Accom 
April-June.—Box 5894 
CUMBERLAND. Swim, Ciimb, Fish. Delightful 
5-bed house for short or long let from May, i 
Eskdale Green, nr. Scawfeii and coast at Ravens 
glass. Direct line London.—Write Nesbitt, 
Church St., Whitehaven. 
DARTMOOR FARM offers rea! country 
day. Home produce, log fires, hot baths; 5-6 gnse 
—Mr. I. Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe-iagy 
the-Moor, DEVON. Tei: 214. 
FURNISHED HOUSE, N. Pembs Coast. Mai 
a 25 June to 16 July. S.a.e. for details.—Bomt 
9, 


supers 
4. Available 
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HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
FURN. SEASIDE COTTAGE. Majorca. 3+ gnse 
wkly. till June, Ring Pewsey 3267 after 6 p.m 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. Hotel Roma Finale 
Ligure. A Family Hote! for those who like goo 
food and comfort. Write brochure. Box 5900. ¢ 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track, Ss. posted. 
—Victor Hikton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 





to them. 





HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in 
Great Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns 
to be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price plus 1s. 6d. per volume for postage. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd.,” and 
orders should be addressed to: 


BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC1, ENGLAND 
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CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
MONDAY, 28th MARCH 7.30 p.m.. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


After the Boycott month—? 


LORD ALTRINCHAM 
WILLIAM CONNOR 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON 
ALFRED HUTCHINSON 
SIDNEY JACOBSON 
TENNYSON MAKIWANE 
Chairman: 
Canon L. JOHN COLLINS 
Come and make your protest 
against Police Killings 
Tickets: 2/6 reserved, !/- unreserved from: : 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CiT 6869) } 


National Council for Civil Liberties, 
293 New Kings Road, S.W.6 (REN 2254) 


CHRISTIAN ACTION with support of 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 











Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., 
EUSton 3221. Pridted in Great Britain by Gate & 
World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Laland 2}d.; A! 


POLDEN LTD., 28 Craven Street, London, 


34d.; 


Post Office. Published by Tas Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
W.C.2, at their gg | SB oe Aldershot. Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, March 25, 1960, 
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